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He who, dwelling in all things, yet is other than all 
things, whom all things do not know, whose body all things 
are, who controls all things from within—He is your Soul, 
the Inner Controller, the Immortal. 

He is the unseen Seer, the unheard Hearer, the 
unthought Thinker, the ununderstood Understander. Other 
than He there is no seer. Other than He there is no hearer. 
Other than He there is no thinker. Other than He there 
is no understander. He is your Soul, the Inner Controller, 


the Immortal. 
Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad 
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BHUDANA OR THE LAND-GIFTS MOVEMENT 
By 
RapHA RAMAN 


Ir was hard to believe two years ago that the Land-Gifts 
Movement or Bhidana (popularly written Bhoodan) was 
going to be such a big force in the country and that it 
would prove to be an effective step towards the attainment 
of economic freedom of the people, without which political 
freedom is of no permanent value. Vinoba Bhave, the 
founder of this movement, is an ardent follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who embodies in himself many of the 
principles his leader stood for in bringing about the 
economic regeneration of India. So close did he stand 
to Gandhi that in 1940 at the time of Individual Satya- 
graha, he was chosen to be the second best Satyagrahi 
to lead that movement. After the Mahatma’s death, 
many of his followers hoped that Vinoba Bhave might 
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one day lead the masses of this country towards the goal 
of economic independence. Vinobaji, however, did not 
yet know what role he might play to meet this expectation. 
He daily sat in meditation and was not very clear in his 
mind what ultimately he was going to do. 

In 1951, he heard a cry from Telangana in Hyderabad 
where violence had occurred. People there had under- 
gone untold sufferings. Many persons were killed, homes 
and properties were looted, arms and amunition were 
recovered from the Communists who, it was alleged, had 
incited the masses to commit acts of violence in the name 
of the ‘have nots’ to get them land and money which 
they very badly needed in order to save themselves from 
hunger and starvation. ‘The lower castes people of 
Telangana were the worst sufferers. Vinoba received a 
call from Hyderabad to go there and soothe them in 
their miseries and also to do something to rehabilitate 
them. He went there and undertook a walking tour of 
that area to study conditions for himself. During his 
tour, he noticed that these poor people, harijans as they 
are called, possessed no land and could be rehabilitated 
only if they were given some land which they might till 
for earning their bread. He also noticed that there was 
no dearth of people in Telangana who owned land. Some 
of them had more land than they could bring under 
the plough. He asked himself why could he not persuade 
these people to part with a portion of their land in favour 
of their unfortunate brethern and assist these harijans to 
rehabilitate themselves ? This idea appealed to him and he 
thought this would provide an excellent field for a new 
experiment in non-violence. Though he felt convinced 
that this was the work assigned to him, yet it was not 
easy for him to believe at once that owners of land would 
come forward on his request in as large a number as 
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Vinoba Bhave—an artist’s impression 


desired, to part with their most coveted possession. He 
however, started his campaign of asking for land-gifts from 
the village people and in April 1951, got the first gift 
of land. This confirmed his belief in Bhudana. Since 
then this work has become his sole mission and he is 
devoting his full attention to it. Encouragingly enough, 
within hardly two months of the first gift, he received 
land donations of nearly 12 thousand acres from the 
villagers and thus firmly laid the foundation of this 
movement. 
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Soon after this, Vinobaji was invited to Delhi by 


Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru for consultation 
in connection with the Five Year Plan, and his Sarvodaya 
friends of Uttar Pradesh also offered him promise of 
land gifts from that State and invited him there. He 
availed himself of these opportunities by travelling on 
foot all the distance from Wardha in Madhya Pradesh 
to Delhi and then to the U.P. All through this walking 
tour, he carried the message of Bhudana. Every day 
he walked on foot 15 to 20 miles and halted at some 
village, met the workers of the Sarvodaya Samaj, Congress- 
men, Official and non-official agencies, Bhudana enthusiasts, 
and gave them his message for the landless harijans and 
other poor people. He found that the movement attracted 
wider and wider attention and men and women from 
far and near flooded him with letters and telegrams asking 
him questions and offering him their lands and services. 
This heartened him further and he gradually expanded 
the scope of the movement by setting up State Committees 
which were to be responsible for the work of collection 
of land gifts and for the distribution thereof to the landless 
in respective areas. Thus the movement rapidly grew 
and within only two years it has come to have a country- 
wide appeal. The figures of land-gifts collection in 
different States uptodate present a very promising future 
for the movement. 

Vinobaji’s target is to collect 5 crore acres of land by 
the end of 1957. One who walks with him meets with 
many interesting experiences of people’s enthusiasm in 
responding to his appeals for land gifts. Land gifts are 
daily announced at his evening prayer meetings which are 
attended by thousands of villagers everywhere. Rich and 
poor, high and low, ex-rulers, large and small landowners, 
all types of men come to him and donate in part or in 
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full their land possessions. He gladly accepts such gifts 
as appear just and fair to him. He refuses others. In 
many cases where a person possesses hardly enough to live 
by, he politely explains to the giver that he should not part 
with it. In many other cases he wants them to treat him 
as an additional son of the family, so that he too can 
receive his share which should not be less than one-sixth 
of the total land possessed by the family. 

The following quotations from Vinobaji’s earliest speech 
on the Movement briefly explains what it is in his 
own words : 

“We approach people for land-gifts with love and 
humility and reasoning. We have set before ourselves 
these three principles viz., 

1. We do not mind if one does not give land even 
after understanding our cause because we believe that one 
who does not give today, will give tomorrow. The seed 
of thought sown in one’s heart is bound to bear fruit 
some day. 

2. If one gives with understanding, we feel happy 
because it creates deep and far-reaching goodwill. 

3. Ifsomeone gives without grasping the idea behind 
it or under pressure, we do not feel happy because we 
do not want to grab land anyhow but to create the 
sentiment of Sarvodaya and harmony in the world. 

“T believe that in Bhudana we have found a programme 
wherein all parties can co-operate. 

“Unless the existing social order which is based upon 
inequality, strife and conflict is replaced by one founded 
on equality and mutual co-operation, there can be no 
salvation for mankind. 

“My aim is to bring about a threefold revolution. First, 
I want a change in people’s hearts ; secondly, I want to 
create a change in their lives ; and thirdly, I want to change 
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the social structure. Nothing can be achieved through 
pressure or force. If force is to be used, I am not required. 
My feeble hands would not be of any use. 

“A visitor asked me sharply and pointedly how long 
my work would go on. He suggested that legislation should 
be brought in to redistribute land as soon as possible. 
My plan is based on non-violence. Non-violence does not 
rule out legislation. But it should be legislation backed by 
public opinion. The opinion of the majority should be 
in favour of it. It does not matter if some people are 
opposed to it. The main thing is that it should be generally 
acceptable to people and they should be mentally prepared 
for it.” 

Vinoba’s Movement has captured the imagination of 
the people not only in India but of countries outside. 
Many visitors from abroad come and stay with Vinobaji 
to understand the ethics behind the movement and feel 
that in times to come this movement will become a world- 
force in revolutionizing men’s thoughts and actions in 
the matter of solving the very difficult problem of the 
re-distribution of land. It will also help in eradicating in- 
equality and social injustice from the face of the world, 
which are mainly ‘responsible for all wars and conflicts 
between man and man and country and country. Let us 
hope this may happen in our own life-time. 
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WOMAN AND HOME 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


CREATIVE expressions attain their perfect form through 
emotions modulated. Woman has that expression natural 
to her—a cadence of restraint in her behaviour, producing 
poetry of life. She has been an inspiration to man, guiding, 
most often uggonsciously, has restless energy into an 
immense varie of creations in literature, art, music and 
religion. This is why, in India, woman has been described 
as the symbol of Shakti, the creative power. 

But if woman begins to believe that, though biologi- 
cally her function is different from that of man, psycho- 
logically she is identical with him; if the human world 
in its mentality becomes exclusively male, then before 
long it will be reduced to utter inanity. For life finds 
its truth and beauty, not in any exaggeration of sameness, 
but in harmony. 

If woman’s nature were identical with man’s, if 
Eve were a mere tautology of Adam, it would only give 
rise to a monotonous superfluity. But that she was not 
so was proved by the banishment she secured from a 
ready-made Paradise. She had the instinctive wisdom 
to realise that it was her mission to help her mate in 
creating a paradise of their own on earth, whose ideal 
she was to supply with her life, whose materials were to 
be produced and gathered by her comrade. - 
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However, it is evident that an increasing number of 
women in the West are ready to assert that their difference 
from men is unimportant. The reason for the vehement 
utterance of such a paradox cannot be ignored. It is a 
rebellion against a necessity, which is not equal for both 
the partners. 

Love in all forms has its obligations, and the love 
that binds women to their children binds them to their 
homes. But necessity is a tyrant, making us submit to 
injury and indignity, allowing advantage over us to those 
who are wholly or comparatively free from its burden. 
Such has been the case in the social relationship between 
man and woman. Along with the difference inherent 
in their respective natures, there have grown up between 
them inequalities fostered by circumsta Man is not 
handicapped by the same _ biological 
responsibilities as woman, and therefore he has the liberty to 
give her the security of home. This liberty exacts payment 
when it offers its boon, because to give or to withhold 
the gift is within its power. It is the unequal freedom 
in their mutual relationships which has made the weight 
of life’s tragedies so painfully heavy for woman to bear. 

Some mitigation of her disadvantage has been effected 
by her rendering herself and her home a luxury to man. 
She has accentuated those qualities in herself which 
insidiously impose their bondage over her mate, some by 
pandering to his weakness, and some by satisfying his 
higher nature, till the sex-consciousness in our society has 
grown abnormal and overpowering. There is no actual 
objection to this in itself, for it offers a stimulus, acting 
in the depth of life, which leads to creative exuberance. 
But a great deal of it is a forced growth of compulsion 
bearing seeds of degradation. In those ages when men 
acknowledged spiritual perfection to be their object, women 
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were denounced as the chief obstacle in their way. The 
constant and conscious exercise of allurements, which 
gave women their power, attacked the weak spots in 
man’s nature, and by doing so added to its weakness. 
For all relationships tainted with repression of freedom 
must become sources of degeneracy to the strong who 
impose such repression. 

Balance of power, however, between man and woman 
was in a measure established when home wielded a strong 
enough attraction to make men accept its obligations. 
But at last the time has come when the material ambition 
of man has assumed such colossal proportions that home 
is in danger of losing its centre of gravity for him, and 
he is receding farther and farther from its orbit. 

The arid zone in the social life is spreading fast. The 
simple comforts of home, made precious by the touch of 
love, are giving way to luxuries that can only have their 
full extension in the isolation of self-centred life. Hotels 
are being erected on the ruins of homes; productions 
are growing more stupendous than creations; and most 
men have, for the materials of their happiness and re- 
creation, their dogs and horses, their pipes, guns, and 
gambling clubs. 

Reactions and rebellions, not being normal in their 
character, go on hurting truth until peace is restored. 
Therefore, when woman refuses to acknowledge the 
distinction between her life and that of man, she does 
not convince us of its truth, but only proves to us that 
she is suffering. All great sufferings indicate some wrong 
somewhere. In the present case, the wrong is in woman’s 
lack of freedom in her relationship with man, which compels 
her to turn disabilities into attractions, and to use un- 
truths as her allies in the battle of life, while she is suffering 
from the precariousness of her position. 
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From the beginning of our society, women have 
naturally accepted the training which imparts to their 
life and to their home a spirit of harmony. It is their 
instinct to perform their services in such a manner that 
these, through beauty, might be raised from the domain 
of slavery to the realm of grace. Women have tried to 
prove that in the building up of social life they are artists 
and not artisans. But all expressions of beauty lose their 
truth when compelled to accept the patronage of the 
gross and the indifferent. Therefore when necessity drives 
women to fashion their lives to the taste of the insensitive 
or the sensual, then the whole thing becomes a tragedy 
of desecration. Society is full of such tragedies. Many 
of the laws and social regulations guiding the relationships 
of man and woman are relics of a barbaric age, when 
the brutal pride of an exclusive possession had its domi- 
nance in human relations, such as those of parents and 
children, husbands and wives, masters and_ servants, 
teachers and disciples. The vulgarity of it still persists 
in the social bond between the sexes because of the 
economic helplessness of woman. Nothing makes us so 
stupidly mean as the sense of superiority which the power 
of the purse confers upon us. 

The powers of muscle and of money have opportunities 
of immediate satisfaction, but the power of the ideal must 
have infinite patience. The man who sells his goods, 
or fulfils his contract, is cheated if he fails to realise 
payment, but he who gives form to some ideal may never 
get his due and be fully paid. What I have felt in the 
women of India is the consciousness of this ideal—their 
simple faith in the sanctity of devotion lighted by love 
which is held to be divine. True womanliness is regarded 
in our country as the saintliness of love. It is not merely 
praised there, but literally worshipped ; and she who is 
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gifted with it is called Devi, as one revealing in herself 
Woman, the Divine. That this has not been a mere 
metaphor to us is because, in India, our mind is familiar 
with the idea of God in an eternal feminine aspect. Thus 
the Eastern woman, who is deeply aware in her heart 
of the sacredness of her mission, is a constant education 
to man. It has to be admitted that there are chances of 
such an influence failing to penetrate the callousness of 
the coarse-minded ; but that is the destiny of all mani- 
festations whose value is not in success or reward in 
honour. 
Woman has to be ready to suffer. She cannot allow 
her emotions to be dulled or polluted, for these are to 
create her life’s atmosphere, apart from which her world 
would be dark and dead. This leaves her heart without 
any protection of insensibility, at the mercy of the hurts 
and insults of life. Women of India, like women every- 
where, have their share of suffering, but it radiates through 
the ideal, and becomes, like sunlight, a creative force in 
their world. Our women know by heart the legends of 
the great women of the epic age—Savitri who by the power 
of love conquered death, and Sita who had no other 
reward for her life of sacrifice but the sacred majesty of 
sorrow. They know that it is their duty to make this life 
an image of the life eternal, and that love’s mission truly 
performed has a spiritual meaning. It is a religious 
responsibility for them to live the life which is their own. 
For their activity is not for money-making, or organising 
power, or intellectually probing the mystery of existence, 
but for establishing and maintaining human relationships 
requiring the highest moral qualities. It is the conscious- 
ness of the spiritual character of their life’s work, which 
lifts them above the utilitarian standard of the immediate 
and the passing, surrounds them with the dignity of the 
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eternal, and transmutes their suffering and sorrow into a 
crown of light. 

I must guard myself from the risk of a possible 
misunderstanding. The permanent significance of home 
is not in the narrowness of its enclosure, but in an eternal 
moral idea. It represents the truth of human relationship ; 
it reveals loyalty and love for the personality of man. 
Let us take a wider view, in a perspective truer than can be 
found in its present conventional associations. With the 
discovery and development of agriculture there came a 
period of settled life in our history. The nomad ever 
moved on with his tents and cattle ; he explored space and 
exploited its contents. The cultivator of land explored 
time in its immensity, for he had leisure. Comparatively 
secured from the uncertainty of his outer resources, he had 
the opportunity to deal with his moral resources in the 
realm of human truth. This is why agricultural civilisa- 
tion, like that of India and China, is essentially a 
civilisation of human relationship, of the adjustment of 
mutual obligations. It is deep-rooted in the inner life of 
man. Its basis is co-operation and not competition. In 
other words, its principle is the principle of home, to which 
all its outer adventures are subordinated. 

In the meanwhile, the nomadic life with its predatory 
instinct of exploitation has developed into a great civilisa- 
tion. It is immensely proud and strong, killing leisure and 
pursuing opportunities. It minimises the claims of personal 
relationship and is jealously careful of its unhampered 
freedom for acquiring wealth and asserting its will upon 
others. Its burden is the burden of things, which grows 
heavier and more complex every day, disregarding the 
human and the spiritual. Its powerful pressure from all 
sides narrows the limits of home, the personal region of 
the human world. Thus, in this region of life, women 
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are every day hustled out of their shelter for want of 
accommodation. 

But such a state of things can never have the effect of 
changing woman into man. On the contrary, it will lead 
her to find her place in the unlimited range of society, and 
the Guardian Spirit of the personal in human nature will 
extend the ministry of woman over all developments of 
life. Habituated to deal with the world as a machine, man 
is multiplying his materials, banishing away his happiness 
and sacrificing love to comfort, which is an illusion. At 
last the present age has sent its cry to women, asking her 
to come out from her segregation in order to restore the 
spiritual supremacy of all that is human in the world of 
humanity. She has been aroused to remember that 
womanliness is not chiefly decorative. It is like that vital 
health, which not only imparts the bloom of beauty to the 
body, but joy to the mind and perfection to life.* 


* Courtesy Visvabharati Publication Dept. 
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THE INDIAN SYNTHESIS, AND RACIAL AND 
CULTURAL INTER-MIXTURE IN INDIA 


By 


Pror. Dr. Suntt1 KuMAR CHATTERJI, M.A., D.LITT. (LOND.) 


(Continued from the last issue) 


I shall now discuss in brief the character and result of this 
racial and cultural miscegenation, under the three heads 
of (i) Blood, (ii) Speech, and (iii) Culture, including 
Religion. 

The subject is very vast, and whole books can be 
written on each of the three aspects of it. I propose to give 
some of the main arguments under each head. The 
position is generally being admitted, but a formal statement 
appears to me to be needed at this juncture, if only to 
take stock of the situation. 


Blood or Racial Fusion among Aryan and non-Aryan. 

Taking certain extreme Indian types (where there has 
not been much mixing with other peoples) apart, like 
pure-blooded Kashmiri Brahmans, Mongoloids like the 
Garos and Nagas, and Austrics like Santals, we may say 
that a Common Indian type, a Common Indian Man, has 
evolved on the soil of India through inter-mixture of the 
races, particularly on the vast plains of the country. 
Dressed in the same kind of garb and bereft of distin- 
guishing marks like special ways of doing the hair, beard, 
moustache etc and special distinctive paraphernalia like 
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caste-marks etc, the average Indian type, whether in the 
upper classes or in the middle or lower, will be ordinarily 
difficult to locate in a particular area. A_ typical 
Mongoloid like a Naga from Assam, or a Gurung or 
Lepcha from the Himalayan areas, is different from a 
Punjab Rajput or a South Indian tribesman like a Chenchu 
or a Kadir. But take an ordinary middle-class Indian, 
whether Brahman or Sidra, Hindu or Muslim, may be 
from any province, and there is no mistake about his 
Indianness. Representation in art from the third century 
B.C. shows the presence of this Indian type as an accom- 
plished fact on the soil of India for the last 2500 years : 
and doubtless this type goes back 500 or over 1000 years 
earlier. The Common Indian Man is ordinarily a brown 
man, pale or dark, either individually or in groups ; he is 
not pure white, as the Aryan was, or pure yellow like the 
Kirata or black like the Nishada. Although broadly he 
can be classified as long or middle or short-headed, straight 
or broad or flat-nosed, a general family likeness which 
marks him off from neighbouring peoples—Iranians or 
Burmese, Malays or Arabs—is discernible among the 
ordinary run of Indians, if he does not in his physical make- 
up go to any of the extremes. 

This is largely the result of racial mixture which was 
most thorough in Northern India ever since the Aryans came 
into the country, and even before that. No part of India, 
however, was free from this racial admixture. Constant 
streams of North Indian Hindus, after the formation of the 
Hindu people, were going to the extreme east, to the 
Brahmaputra Valley, and Manipur, and even beyond, 
carrying Brahmanical civilisation with them. They were 
going to the Deccan and South India, as Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, as merchants and settlers, as soldiers and 
adventurers, and were merging into the Dravidian-speaking 
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peoples in the more advanced areas. We may note the 
Nambudri Brahman leaven among the Nayars of Malabar 
as typical. In this way North and South and East and 
West in India were brought together by racial fusion. 
The “Indian Man” also pushed beyond the frontiers of 
India, by both land and sea—into Burma, Siam, Cambodia 
and Champa, into Malaya and Indonesia in the east and 
south-east, into Ceylon in the south, into Afghanistan 
(Ariana) in the west, and into Khotan (Kustana) in the 
north, carrying his composite culture and his language, 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and sometimes Telugu and 
Tamil, with him. But that is a different story. 

The Aryans were a fair-skinned people, and judging 
from the description of the physical features of the 
Brahmans as the representative Aryans by even so late an 
author as Patanjali of the second century B.C., they were 
a tall, fair, blond people approximating to, if not identical 
with, the Nordic type. Colour prejudice was not so strong 
in those days, although it did exist ; and after the Aryans 
found that they had to stay among the dark-skinned non- 
Aryans, a great deal of the edge of the feeling against colour 
wore off, particularly when it was found that the sedentary 
agricultural non-Aryans boasted of a higher material 
culture than the semi-nomad Aryans. 

As a pre-requisite to racial fusion, there must be first, 
linguistic assimilation : mingling of blood by marriage can 
only take place on a large scale when peoples of diverse 
origin accept one common language and conform to the 
culture-type of which that language is the expression. The 
Aryan’s language supplied this need for a common speech 
to the Dravida, Nishada and Kirata; and the want of 
linguistic unity or cohesion among the non-Aryan peoples 
of ancient India gave to the language of the Aryan its great 
opportunity, apart from its prestige as the language of a 
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puissant Conquistador and from the inherent strength, 
expressiveness and beauty of the language itself. 

The names of the non-Aryan tribes, Dasa, Dasyu and 
Sadra, who were all of them Dravidian in speech, and their 
semantic developments in Sanskrit indicate the hostile and 
contemptuous sentiments of the first Aryans towards them. 
The word Sidra, as we can see from the Mahabharata and 
other works, became synonymous with Dasa and Dasyu in 
the Aryan’s language in post-Vedic times. The word Dasa, 
originally a tribal name, corresponding to the related or 
exactly the same tribe in Iran, latterly known there as the 
Dahai (in Greek writings), came to signify “slave” in 
Sanskrit : we can note a similar change in meaning of the 
tribal name Slav (>“slave’) in Europe. Dasyu, similarly, 
took up the meaning of a “robber”; the same tribe 
evidently was present in Iran, known to the Iranians as 
Dahyu, and this name later appears to have given a common 
Iranian word to mean “country, land, country-side” 
(Old Persian dahyu, New Persian deh or dih). And Sidra, 
originally the name of a ¢ribe living in Southern Punjab, 
who were observed by the Greeks and whose name was 
recorded by them, came to indicate the lower orders of an 
Aryan-dominated society—men and women of the Sidra 
caste. From the prescriptions in the later Dharma-Sastras 
or Smriti works in Sanskrit, and from statements as well as 
references to incidents in the post-Vedic Brahmana literature 
and the Mahabharata and the older Puranas, which either 
describe contemporary conditions or reflect the state of 
things for some centuries from the late Vedic period 
onwards (roughly, during the first half of the first 
millennium B.C.), it would appear that inter-racial, that is, 
Aryan-non-Aryan marriages and connexions were far too 
common to be ignored. Of course Aryan orthodoxy, as 
an expression of the zeal for preserving their blood pure 
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which we find in a conquering people, with pride of race 
and sense of physical beauty, did not approve of these inter- 
racial marriages and connexions. 

In an uncritical age, people were not very careful 
about tribal names, and the name of a particular tribe or 
small group could be extended to an entire “language- 
culture” group, or even loosely to all peoples of a different 
race or language who were contacted. Thus in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Yavana and Yona (coming ultimately from the 
seventh century B.C. Greek form Javones, later Iaones and 
then contracted to Jones, through Semitic and Old Persian 
forms like Yawan and Yauna-) first meant in India just the 
Greek people, and then within a few centuries the name 
was extended to mean any Western Foreigner, and finally, 
any non-Indian or non-Hindu Outsider, latterly even 
Indian Musalmans. 

It would appear that all non-Aryans within the frame- 
work of the Aryan(Brahman)-dominated society which 
was being developed—a society in which the Aryans, as the 
masterful though materially not so much advanced 
Conquistadores, assumed special privileges—were at first given 
the general name of Sidras and were relegated to an 
inferior position with considerable disabilities. But wealthy 
Sidras and those of them who were artisans and craftsmen 
and not merely tillers of the soil or followers of unclean 
trades, when they became Aryan-speakers, frequently got 
access within the group or caste of the Vaisyas, or were 
given at least equality of status with them. Naturally, ina 
situation like this when the more ardent Aryans would try 
to preserve their racial purity, they could not support or 
tolerate mixed unions. When such unions took place, the 
“superior” people might allow the creation of a Mestizo 
class by men of their own group taking to wife women of 
the inferior group ; and this was thought natural and 
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proper (what was known in ancient India as anuloma 
marriage), white it was resented if it happened the other 
way (pratiloma marriage). 

But judging from direct and indirect references in early 
Sanskrit literature, although frowned upon or glosed over 
by later writers including the writers on Dharma-Sastras 
or Hindu Social Codes, these mixed marriages, both anuloma 
and pratiloma, appear to have been exceedingly common, 
e.g., during the late Vedic and pre-Buddhic times, as 
depicted, for instance, in the Mahabharata. I need not 
mention marriages, both anuloma and pratiloma, among 
the three avowedly Dvija, i.e. “twice-born” or Aryan castes : 
these were quite permissible. But even a Sudra marrying 
an Aryan woman, Brahman or Kshatriya or Vaisya, was 
evidently no uncommon thing. The offspring of all such 
unions were recognised in both the earlier and the later 
law-books, the Dharma-sitras and Dharma-Ssastras, in an 
Aryanising society, although different degrees of high or 
low position was allotted to them. 

We have a whole host of names of such “mixed castes” 
in the Mahabharata and the Dharma-Sastras and other 
works, noted with varying degrees of toleration or con- 
demnation. These names have been classified and 
enumerated by Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane (in his “History of 
Dharma-Sastra”, Vol. II, Part I, Poona 1941, pp. 69-103) 
and by Sailendra Nath Sen Gupta (“The Caste System in 
Bengal” in “Census 1951: West Bengal: the Tribes and 
Castes of West Bengal,” published by the West Bengal 
Government, Calcutta 1953, pp. 47-58). In the slightly longer 
list given in the West Bengal Report for the 1951 Census, 
Sen Gupta enumerates as many as 209 names of mixed 
castes, and of non-Aryan groups which at one time or other 
came to be connected with the Hindu body-politic and 
were looked upon either as castes due to miscegenation or 
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as degraded Hindus—and of Aryan origin too, as they 
were considered to be outcasted from Aryan society in 
many cases. We may mention certain castes of mixed 
origin which were inter-racial (unlike, for example, mixed 
castes resulting from anuloma and pratiloma marriages among 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, who were all thought 
to be of Aryan origin) : Ugra (Brahman, Kshatriya or 
Vaisya father + Sudra mother) ; Napita or Parasava 
(Brahman or Kshatriya+Sudra mother); Déasa, Msada 
(Brahman + Sidra) ; Daus yanta, Mleccha, Gopala (Kshatriya + 
Sidra) ; Karana, Rathakara, Katakara, Sicaka, Ayogava (also = 
offspring of Vaisya+Kshatriya, and Sudra+ Vaisya), 
Taksan Candala, Silika (Sidra+ 
Brahman); KX satir, Carmakara, Magadha, Pulkasa, Yavana 
(= Greek !), Vaina, Vaidehaka, Tantuvaya, Ranjaka, Sulika or 
Sinika, Nisada, Vratya (Sudra+Kshatriya) ; Antyavasayin, 
Ayogava, Magadha, Pulkasa, Vaidehaka, Vaidya, Cakrin, Cakrika 
(Sidra + Vaigya). It would be seen that there is no 
unanimity and uniformity among ancient writers about 
these names. Doubtless many of these names were confined 
to a part of the country only, and these were confused later 
by compilers of Dharma-Sastras and other works in other 
parts of the country. Names were given to other groups 
which originated by further admixture among the mixed 
castes noted above: for example, Apita (Brahman+ 
Dausyanta < Kshatriya + Sidra), Aorta (Brahman + Ugra 
<Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vaisya + Sidra) ; Khanaka (Ayo- 
gava+Kshatriya) ; Udbandhaka (Khanaka or Silika + Ksha- 
triya ); Karavara ( Vaidehaka+Nishada, or Nishada+ 
Vaidehaka ) ; Kandara ( Kaivarta, a Sidra, possibly 
Austric+Koca, North Bengal Tibeto-Burman Bodo) ; 
Kukunda (Magadha + Sidra) ; etc. The list need not be 
increased, as full lists will be found in the works cited 


above. 
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We are at once presented with a parallel in post- 
Spanish Mexico, where there has been this kind of anuloma 
and pratiloma marriages among the three races found in 
America—the Amerindian Mongoloids (Aztec, Mixtec- 
Zapotec, Totonac, Otomi, Maya etc), the Spaniards or 
Hispanic Caucasoids, and the Negroes brought as slaves 
from Africa. Here are some characteristic names for these 
various mixed groups in Mexico and Latin America: thus, 
Mestizo (cross between Spanish father and Amerindian 
mother—anuloma caste most common) ; Castizo (Mestizo+ 
Spanish woman) ; Espajiolo (Castizo+Spanish woman) ; 
Mulatto (Spaniard+Negro woman); Moro or Moor 
(Mulatto+Spanish woman) ; Albino (Spaniard+ Moor or 
Moorish woman) ; Salta Atras or ‘Throwback’ (Spaniard + 
Albino woman) ; Lobo or “Wolf” (Salta Atras+ Amerindian 
woman) ; <ambiago (Lobo+Indian woman); Cambujo 
(Zambiago + Amerindian woman) ; Alvarazado (Cambujo+ 
Mulatto woman) ; Barquino (Alvarazado + Mulatto woman) ; 
Coyote (Barquino+Mulatto woman); Chamizo (Coyote+ 
Mulatto) ; Coyote-Mestizo (Chamizo + Mestizo woman) Ahi-te- 
estcis or ““There-thou-art” (Coyote-Mestizo + Mulatto woman). 
(From Addison Burbank, “Mexican Frieze,” New York 
1940, p. 21). However, the common name for all witha 
dash of Spanish blood is Mestizo, i.e., Mixed (=French 
métis), and among the Amerindian peoples in Mexico, the 
word Ladino is also employed. In English, following 
Spanish we have the words Half-caste, Quadroon (with one- 
fourth of a particular racial element, after inter-marriage 
in the second generation between a half-caste and a pure- 
blooded person of either race), then Octroon (with one-eighth 
blood, so to say, of one of the component races, when the 
individual is the offspring of a Quadroon and a pure- 
blooded person) ; and after an Octroon, the next generation 
virtually merges into the basic race. j 
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In the Aryan society, the wife had the right of per- 
forming religious sacrifices with her husband : she was his 
sahadharmini, his peer and helpmate in sacred tasks. She 
could recite the Vedas. This was quite in order, so long 
as she was of the same Aryan race. Later on when women 
of non-Aryan origin and of mixed origin came to be taken 
to wife by Brahmans and others of pure Aryan blood, 
this right was taken away from women. In later Dharma- 
Sastra prescriptions, we find that woman in general as well 
as Sudras were not to utter the mystic syllable Om, and 
were not allowed to perform Vedic sacrifices. They could 
however, as a matter of right, perform the puja ceremonial 
excepting that of Vishnu through the Salagrama stone. 
Even when non-Aryan women came to have a place in the 
Aryans’ social structure, they were thus debarred by ortho- 
dox opinion from the privileges of the Aryans; and their 
Aryan sisters also shared their disability. 

The Aryan, including the Brahman, was losing, as the 
result of the climate, of altered ways of life and of 
miscegenation, his fair complexion. The Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad knows Aryans or Aryan-speakers, who were 
white (sukla), brown or tawny (kapila) and dark or black 


(syama) and who studied the Vedas, and the last was the 


cleverst of the three, knowing all the three Vedas, while - 


the others knew only one and two. Although mixed unions 
were held in theoretical disfavour, under the lead of the 
priestly classes, no stigma was attached to them in practical 
life. In fact, inter-caste marriages, particularly after the 
formation of the mixed castes, were very common within 
the same economic or social group throughout Hindu 
history, right down to pre-British times. The Sanatana or 
“eternal”, immutable nature of caste in Hindudom became 
an object of historic faith among Hindu intelligentsia, only 
during the last few hundred years. 


le 
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Satyavati or Matsya-gandha, the mother of Vyasa (who 
may be described as the official founder of Hinduism by 
compiling for it its scriptures, the Vedas and the primitive 
Puranas) was a Dasa woman, although this was attempted 
to be explained away in the Mahabharata itself by bringing 
in the wild story of Satyavati having been really the 
daughter of Vasu Uparicara, born within the womb of a 
fish. Krishna Vasudeva of the Vrishni sept of the Yadu 
clan was a younger contemporary of Vyasa, and he was 
himself a dark complexioned half-caste, his mother Devaki 
being a princess of an Asura or non-Aryan house and his 
father Vasudeva was an Aryan Kshatriya. It was Krishna 
who, among other things, helped to form a synthesis of 
the Aryan and non-Aryan thought-worlds, religion and 
ritualism. (Following F. E. Pargiter, Hem Chandra Ray 
Chaudhuri and L. D. Barnett, who based their datation 
respectively on Purana traditions, on genealogical data 
in the Brahmana texts and on Jaina tradition exclusively, 
I accept the middle of the 10th century B.C., during the 
late Vedic age, as the time for the Kurukshetra battle 
forming the historical kernel of the Mahabharata epic, 
and consequently as the period for the floruit of Vyasa 
and Krishna). 

It has also been suggested that Buddha himself, like 
most of the Gorkhas and other present-day peoples of 
Nepal, was of mixed Aryan-Mongoloid, or it may be 
Aryanised Mongoloid origin. Certain social usages among 
the branch of the Sakya clan to which Buddha belonged 
would suggest non-Aryan (Kirata) origins, affinities 
or connexions. 

The process of Aryanising non-Aryan ruling houses by 
the extension of Kshatriya-hood upon them by the Brahmans 
as the leaders of society, has been an age-old device in 
India, which enabled not only the militarily and culturally 
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advanced aristocracy of non-Aryan origin but also powerful 
foreign groups like the Greek, the Sakas and other Iranians 
and the Huns settled in India, to be absorbed within the 
fold of the Hindu society. This has been noted by other 
scholars before. We nave the ancient Indian solar and 
lunar dynasties—the Children of the Sun and the Children 
of the Moon (Sérya-VamSa and Candra-Vamisa). It is 
exceedingly likely that here basically we have a pre-Aryan, 
possibly Dravidian, notion, which became a part of the 
inherited and re-edited Purana tradition that developed 
among the Aryan-speaking people of mixed origin during 
the early centuries of the first millennium B.C. Later, when 
some powerful Hinduised aristocracies of Turki and Iranian 
origin were to be absorbed during the second half of the 


first millennium A.D., we have the new Kshatriya clans of 


the Children of the Fire (Agni-kula). The Ahoms, a Thai 
or Sino-Siamese people who came to Assam in 1228 and 
gradually extended their power over the Hinduised Tibeto- 
Brahman Bodos of the Brahmaputra valley, were adopted 
within the Brahmanical fold, and their rulers were 
described as the Children of Indra (Indra-Vamsa). The Bodo 
royal house of Dimapur and Kachar were made into 
descendants of Bhima, the Pandava hero, through his 
Rakshasi or non-Aryan wife Hidimba ; and the Meithei 
kings and upper classes of Manipur, as well as the Bodo 
(Tipra) rulers of Tripura, at some unknown mediaeval 
period, obtained the status of Candra-Vamsa Kshatriyas. 
Even the native priesthood of the non-Aryan tribes, on 
their Hinduisation, came to acquire the sobriquet of Varna- 
Brahmanas, i.e., Brahmans attached to the particular Hindu 
caste into which the tribe was transformed. With the 
exaltation of the general status of the tribe, the recognition 
of these Varna-Brahmans as proper Brahmans was a matter 
of course. 
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It was not that there was an absolute, wholesale or 
all-embracing miscegenation. Doubtless a great many 
Aryan groups jealously guarded their purity of blood and 
they have succeeded through the endogamous caste system in 
preserving in many cases some sort of racial purity. But 
once the terms Arya and Brahmana modified their old racial 
connotation and became words indicative of an aristocracy 
of moral or intellectual superiority without the old sense of 
racialism, such as we find in the Rig-Vedic terms Arya 
Varna and Dasa Varna, admission as Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas of the intellectual and aristocratic classes of 
mixed groups and of pure non-Aryans was facilitated, and 
objection to their union with pure-blooded Aryans within 
the same area, when the economic and cultural background 
was the same, became weaker and weaker. 

The new Aryan-speaking society could no longer 
remain compartmental, vertically or horizontally or in 
both ways. With a wide gamut or range of colours in 
the people, ranging from the white of the Aryan blond 
to the black colour of the pure Nishada, or the yellow of 
the pure Kirata, like the merging colours in the solar 
prism, passing on imperceptibly from violet through 
indigo, blue, green, yellow and orange to red, apartheid 
was not possible in practical life, howsoever the theory 
might have appealed to the Aryanising snobdom which 
was exalted in certain groups to an orthodoxy of faith. 
We find almost an identical situation in Mestizo Mexico. 
From the pure Spanish descendants of the conquerors 
and subsequent settlers who are known as Creols (los 
Criollos), which continued to be reinforced by fresh arrivals 
from Spain (latterly known as the Gachupines) during the 
three centuries of Spanish colonial rule (1521-1820), we 
have, through different shadings of white and yellow and 
brown resulting from all kinds and degrees of intermixture, 
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the brown or yellow Amerindian masses at the other end 
of the scale, the pure ‘Indians’ (los Indios). An ever- 
expanding mixed group is perpetually encroaching upon 
the purity of the pure whites at the top and the yellow 
or brown ‘Indians’ at the bottom. Already the mixed 
group, with Spanish as their language, forms nearly 60 p.c. 
of the people of Mexico, with some 30 p.c. pure Amerin- 
dians and less than 10 p.c. pure whites. Ultimately the 
purer groups will be absorbed into the Mestizos, leaving 
a single type of man, generally speaking, master of the 
field—the Modern Mexican Man who is already in the 
predominance. In 1805, the pure Spanish or white 
element in Mexico’s population was estimated at 18 p.c., 


Mestizos at 30 p.c. and pure Amerindians at 44, and other © 


groups 2 p.c.; in 1910, the percentages were respectively, 
7.5, 53 and 39. These figures disclose how the pure 
Amerindian element and pure white are both merging 
into the Mestizo. 

Varna or skin-colour—white or yellow or brown or 
black—was the basis of the division of the diverse types 
of humanity in the first period when Arya and Dasa, 
Kirata and Nishada, stood face to face with each other. 
Later, it became unmeaning with the invasion of the 
coloured elements into Aryandom, although tradition 
harking back to these very early times is still suspicious 
in present-day India of a black Brahman and a fair Sidra. 
The skin-colour became irrelevant with racial mixture 
and there was a new theory of caste in which the original 
racialistic notion of the Vedic Aryan was lost ; and it 
was only birth within a recognised profession or industry 
or trade-group, within a guild, so to say, that formed the 
essential argument for caste. The economic aspect rose 
superior to the racial, the social to the biological. Caste 
has been supported or tolerated by the Indian people as 
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it generally helped the stability of their economic existence, 
all racial implications being lost. . 

Caste began to crystalise and become rigid with the 
establishment of a Muslim state by the Turks, and then 
by the adoption of the Turki-Muslim traditions by 
Indian Muslims, either of pure Indian or mixed Indian 
origin (respectively through conversion and miscegenation). 
The Hindu States were destroyed and the Hindu social 
order under Brahman domination lost its natural patrons 
in the Hindu aristocracy. Yet Hindu culture was too 
strongly ingrained in the people to permit their being 
swept away by the flood of Muslim aggression. With 
its inherent force of inertia and its spirit of bowing before 
the storm, and with the innate spirit of harmony among 
the various castes, each with its recognised place, its rights 
and duties within the Hindu society which was evolved 
as the direct result of the Indian synthesis under the leader- 
ship of the Brahman, the Hindu body-politic resisted the 
threatened disintegration of itself through this Muslim 
impact by its method of a general non-co-operation. This 
non-co-operation was of a passive sort, and it meant having 
nothing to do socially with that unappreciative and un- 
sympathetic foreign ruler, the Turki Muslim, and sometimes 
his client the renoncant Indian Muslim, and each caste unit 
in Hindu society offered opposition in a piecemeal fashion 
by stiffening itself up in self-defence and by becoming 
more rigid within itself. This stiffening up and rigidity, 
and this non-co-operation, became a force not only against 
the foreigner, but also vis-a-vis the other groups or castes 
within its own world. With the passing of centuries this 
rigidity grew stronger and stronger; and during the 
last two centuries, certain other new factors came in, which 
strengthened the present-day caste ideology which would 
regard miscegenation to be pernicious and reprehensible 
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in a divinely ordained social order—the Varnasrama-Dharma 
—which existed from the beginning of the golden age. 
The new factors which were operative in this direction 
were the growth of individualism in the place of 
collectivism ; the tendency to a new type of economic 
exploitation ; a new sense of aloofness taking its root from 
imperfect or incomplete miscegenation fortified by the 
imported European “Aryanism ;” and a revival of orthodox 
notions and attendant snobbery with fantastic or extra- 
vagant ideas of personal purity and caste pride, the 
exaggerations of which would be patent in any sensible 
society. 

Ancient Indians have been reproached with the absence 
of the historical sense. They had certainly a conception 
of life as a static thing, not as a process of dynamic or 
historical development. The racial and national aspect 
can never be dissociated from the history of the political 
vicissitudes of any people, and if in ancient India the 
writing of the history of a particular people, as a distinct 
element of the population, had developed, then the tendency 
towards the fusion and harmonisation of the traditions 
of the diverse peoples, not on a basis of a separatist political 
consciousness but on an appreciation of the universal 
human values, would not have characterised the Indian 
Synthesis. Thus the Muslim historians of India in general 
are conscious only of a two-fold division of the people 
of India, by religion—Muslims and Hindus—and this 
religious cleavage was always perpetuated without any 
attempt at bringing them together as members of the same 
people. In the earliest Indian literature we have just 
echoes of an Arya versus Dasa (or Sudra or Naga or Nishada) 
complex, on a racial or colour basis. But the racial aspect 
of it grew dimmer and dimmer as the inevitable result of a 
mutual assimilation, and these tribal names were translated 
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into the region of mythology. The intransigence of racialism 
was totally lost and a crude pride of birth through race 
gave place to a sense of humility through philosophy when 
the idea of samsara as an eternal moral law determining 
a man’s place in life came to be universally accepted. 
After the strands of diverse racial origins have been 
inextricably woven into the finished stuff of composite 
Indian society, it is now at least 2500 years too late to 
try to revive them once again as an engineered upsurge 
eg. of a suppressed Adi-Dravida or primitive Dravidian 
in the extreme south of India against the so-called Aryan 
from the north. It would be as futile as to try to separate 
the Saxon from the Norman or the Celt from the German 
or the basic Iberian from the Indo-European in the 
composition of the present-day British people. 

There is no caste in sannyasa or the path of renunciation 
—in Indian monasticism, so to say. This is another 
expression of the racial synthesis in Indian ideology. The 
Upanishadic Jana or knowledge, and later the post-Vedic 
mysticism of love and faith—Bhakti, both moving with 
the self-discipline of Yoga or path for union with the 
Ultimate Reality, Jnana and Bhakti as the philosophical 
and emotional obverse and reverse of the quest for God, 
both transcended racial implications. 

Racial and Cultural Fusion, profound or on the surface, 
sublimated by a broad spirit of Synthesis through Philo- 
sophy which transcended or modified, although it could 
not wholly eradicate, the memory of race and colour 
(the weaknesses and prejudices of human nature being 
what they are), thus has given the basic character or 
tone to Indian Civilization. As Rabindranath Tagore 
with his Poet’s vision colouring the scholar’s reading of 
the predominant trait of his people’s history and culture, 
has expressed in his great poem in Bengali, the Bharata- 
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tirtha—“Here the Aryan, here the Non-Aryan, here the 
Dravidian and the Chinese (the Mongoloids), the tribes 
of the Scythians and the Huns, the Afghans and Moguls, 
have all merged into one body.” 

(To be continued) 
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INDIA AND AFRICA 
By 


KAKASAHEB KALELKAR 


Ir geology was studied as universally as we study history, 
the connection between Africa and India could be claimed 
to be as old as the present formation of the earth itself. 
Geologists say that the plains of northern India were once 
a vast sea, and in those days southern India was connected 
with Madagascar. In fact, Africa and southern India were 
the two extremeties of a huge continent ; part of this mass 
of land got submerged, and in its place was formed what 
is known today as the Arabian Sea, and some part of the 
Indian Ocean. Those who study fossils say that in ancient 
times the same animals roamed in southern India and parts 
of Africa. Anthropologists also are trying to confirm this 
connection by proving an affinity between the coloured 
people of south India and the coloured people of Africa. 
Historians talk of great revolutions and mighty migrations 
of human races. Geologists, on the other hand, talk of 
mighty convulsions in the configuration of land and 
water ; and there was not, even in geological times, as 
great a convulsion as the formation of the rifts that stretch 
from the Red Sea to the Kalahari desert in South Africa. 
The lions and elephants of Africa and India, if they could 
trace their ancient history, would also have proved that 
India and Africa have had a close kinship unknown to 
historical times. 
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But even during the period of human history, Africa 
and India have had ancient contacts. Our ancients who 
wrote the Puranas knew of Misir, i.e. the ancient Egypt. 
They knew of the great sweet water lake—Victoria Nyasa, 
which our ancients called Amar or Lake Immortal. They 
also knew the Mountain of the Moon—Ruanzori, near about 
the place where the Nile took its source from the Amar 
Lake. Indian traders, in their small but well-built ships 
used to start from Calicut, Dabhol or Broach, go along 
the coast of Makran, into the Persian gulf; and, rounding 
the southern tips of Arabia, they used to go to Eritrea 
and thence to Ethiopia. 

During the days of Muslim ascendancy, Ethiopians 
came to India to trade and settled here in small colonies 
and Ethiopian Princes were accepted even as rulers in 
one or two small parts of India. But this contact of 
Africa and India was not invariably of a very pleasant 
kind. African chiefs were guilty of selling away their 
subjects as slaves to foreigners. This was an insult to 
humanity and it degraded both those who sold as well 
as those who purchased human beings. Three continents 
were caught in this evil—Asians, like the Arabs, captured 
or purchased African slaves and sold them to Europeans, 
who in their turn, started the same game and captured 
the Africans and took them to America and developed 
agriculture there with the help of their labour. This 
colossal iniquity contaminated the relations of four conti- 
nents. But iniquity does not prosper for ever. The 
slave trade brought about its own nemesis. The character 
of those who purchased and used slave labour was 
degraded. They lost the dignity of labour and became 
parasites. And as both botany and biology show, parasites 
have always a short-lived existence. The thoughtful 
amongst the Americans and Europeans saw the danger 
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to humanity, of the institution of slavery and they fought 
with all their moral strength against this evil institution. 
The world is proud of their achievements. But slavery 
persists still in one form or another. Slavery turned into 
indentured labour. It also took the form of colonial rule. 
It persists in the form of mandates and it is at the root 
of the racial discrimination which the Europeans find hard 
to give up. But the leaders of mankind have come to 
realise that there is no future for man unless he destroys 
the last vestiges of slavery, i.e., the domination of one man 
by another, or the exploitation of the weakness and 
innocence of one race by another. 

India has been, since history began, a laboratory of 
human experiments. In India one can see gathered to- 
gether, all the races of the world. In India one will find 
a gathering of all the religions that have been influencing 
man. India is the home of various political, social and 
economic experiments. In India alone one could find a 
period when the highest philosophy of ‘unity of all life’ 
could witness also the presence of sects who were no better 
than cannibals. We witness here even today every stage 
of human progress. We read in our ancient mythology, 
of human beings cooking the dead bodies even of their 
relatives to appease the pangs of hunger, and in the same 
books, we read of how a saint voluntarily offered his 
own body to a tiger out of pity for the pangs of hunger 
which the poor animal was suffering from. The result 
of all this is that we do not feel elated at the progress 
which some of us have made. Neither do we feel any 
contempt for those who are still lagging behind in social 
experiments. We are surprised at the pride of the 
Europeans and Americans about their civilisation and 
culture—and, they are proud that they stopped cannibalism 
in Africa, whereas, the fact remains that man, even the 
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white man, is not as civilised as he claims to be. The 
white man had no compunction in using the atomic 
bomb against the coloured people, and yet, he treats the 
Africans with ill-concealed contempt because their fore- 
fathers, a generation or two ago, used sometimes to kill 
human beings for food. And there are Indians too, who 
in their pride of vegetarianism, have the same contempt 
for the rest of humanity because they kill animals for food. 
I see no ethical difference in man killing a fellow-being 
for food and man killing animals brought up in the 
domestic atmosphere, whenever he needs food. But the 
African, because he has lost his independence is treated 
with contempt. The victor, in his pride, will always give 
utterance to his contempt with the words “Woe to the 
vanquished.” 

Humanity—every section of humanity—has to improve 
itself, and the first condition of all improvement is political 
and social independence. The Europeans came to India 
to trade. The Europeans fought amongst themselves and 
the Britishers succeeded in defeating the Portuguese, the 
Dutch and the French, and they therefore, got the supreme 
severeignty of the Indian continent. They could not 
enslave us outright because we were a huge population. 
We were advanced enough in civilisation, culture and 
industry, but they found that we were barbarians enough 
to aid and abet the enslavement of others by the Europeans. 
We could join their army as mercenaries and fight their 
wars in other lands. We were prepared to go as 
indentured labour and open up vast and wide areas and 
win them for human habitation and progress. We, there- 
fore, played the role of the hunter’s dog. The dog, itself 
a four-footed animal, helps the human biped in hunting, 
killing or enslaving other quadrupeds. We helped the 
Europeans in fighting the Afghans, the Burmese and the 
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Chinese. We helped the Europeans in building railways 
and developing agriculture in south, central and east 
Africa. 

A good number of Indians have gone and settled in 
East Africa and South Africa, and also Central Africa. 
Some of us have gone and settled in Mozambique and 
we have made that land our home, not as rulers but as 
fellow-subjects with the Africans. And yet, because we 
went to Africa at the invitation of the Europeans, we failed 
to secure the brotherly love of the Africans. But now 
things have changed. As soon as India became free, 
Indians cast their eyes round about the country and found 
out who their neighbours were, and we announced to them 
our independence and our determination to be good 
neighbours to all the countries of the world. 

As soon as we became free, and could establish a 
government of our own, we offered, as a neighbourly 
gesture, a few scholarships to African students. Our people 
are sharing in South Africa the trials and privations of 
the Africans in their struggle for independence. But we 
are not enemies of the Europeans. Our final goal and 
ambition is to establish inter-continental and international 
co-operation ‘on terms of equality and mutual respect. 
We want humanity to cultivate a multi-racial and honour- 
able co-operation. We want to see Africa develop into 
a continent of dawn where humanity will make its first 
experiment of inter-racial justice and familyhood. The 
Asians must shed their lethargy ; the Europeans must shed 
their insolence of power and pride of scientific achieve- 
ments ; and the Africans must shed their narrow tribal 
outlook ; and we shall co-operate with each other in a 
brotherly endeavour for the development of humanity. 
Man has been able to ignore the barriers of seas and 
oceans and he has turned the forbidding waves into waves 
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of inter-communication. Man has crossed mountains. 
He is now conquering the all-enveloping air and going 
from one end of the earth to another and back again 
within the space of a few hours. And yet, he has not 
been able to overcome the barriers of race, of colour, of 
tribe and religion. Barries raised against him by nature 
he can conquer, but barries of his own creation i.e., creation 
of his narrowness, folly and ignorance, he loves to retain 
with an almost suicidal insistence. 

It seems the will of Providence that India should be 
the laboratory of inter-racial co-operation and _inter- 
religious synthesis. If one goes from one end of India to 
another—a length of a thousand miles, and a thousand 
miles of width—one finds people of all complexions 
speaking various languages, following different religions, 
and making experiments in innumerable ways in all the 
departments of life. India has carried on the richest 
variety of cultural experiments. One will find here the 
bulk of the nation observing monogamy, but one will also 
find here, in some corners, both polygamy and polyandry. 
One will be surprised to find that, as in West Africa, there 
are people in southern India who inherit the property, 
not of the parents, but that of their maternal uncle. We 
have here a few aborigenes that go about naked even as 
some do in Africa. A small minority wear barks and leaves 
of trees. Some still lead the life of nomads. We allow 
everyone to have his own way of life. But now we have 
discovered the danger of ignoring or being indifferent to 
the lives of our neighbours. We want now to evolve a 
common humanity, not only on the philosophical plane 
but in all the departments of life. And we have now 
thought it necessary that we should invite our next-shore 
neighbours, the Africans, to witness the great experiments 
we are making. We want the Africans to be strong, 
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united and progressive, because we realise that it is never 
safe to have a weak neighbour. Any man, tribe, race or 
nation, that is weak, is a danger in the long run to the 
whole world. We therefore, have announced it as our 
considered national policy that we shall give our moral 
support to anyone who is struggling to be free and inde- 
pendent. We give our moral support to those who fight 
colonialism and imperial domination. We give our moral 
support to those who want to overcome the difference of 
high and low. We have determined to be sworn enemies 
of exploitation of any sort. The Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Indians, and other Asians had to suffer from a period 
of humiliation and subjection. We therefore, sympathise 
with each other. We are all lovers of freedom and are 
struggling to be strong, to be good friends and neighbours, 
pledged to the establishment of peace and brotherhood or 
rather familyhood in the whole world. And we extend 
the same hand of fellowship and co-operation to Africa. 
The Africans have to cover some centuries of inertia but 
it is not so difficult as many people seem to think. God 
has given the same intellect, the same idealism, and the 
same strength of body to the Africans, as to the rest of 
humanity. All that they have to do is to study the progress 
other people have made, and assimilate the best that they 
find in the neighbours who reside in the north, the east 
and the west. 

India like Egypt and China, can boast of a variety 
of rich traditions. Ours is a land where, side by side 
with philosophical speculation we have made innumerable 
experiments in social adjustment. Race relations is, 
perhaps, the first problem we had to tackle when we began 
our career as a race in this land. We soon came to the 
conclusion that it is not the colour of the skin but the 
culture of the heart that should count; and yet we had 
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to make innumerable experiments before we came to this 
conclusion. The experiments that we made and discarded 
centuries ago are being tried anew by the white people on 
the soil of Africa and we have no doubt that they will arrive 
at the same conclusions that we have arrived at : only, after 
paying heavily. Unfortunately, in these matters, it is not 
only these experimenters, but those who are victims of 
the experiments also, that have to suffer heavily. But 
mankind has known no short-cuts. How I wish socio- 
logists and anthropologists of the world came to India and 
studied the history of our social and racial experiments. 
But that history is not written in so many text books. It 
is written in the mosaic of our social pattern and racial 
traditions. 

One great thing our forefathers decided at the very 
outset—and that was that in racial matters, whatever 
experiments we made, non-violence should be the sheet- 
anchor. We therefore, escaped many tragedies; and 
although we made many mistakes and had to pay heavily 
for that, our country was saved the pitfalls which the 
Westerners have created for themselves, both in America 
and Africa. The Westerners soon dominated all the 
continents of the world ; and in their shortsighted selfish- 
ness made various experiments. That domination is being 
challenged today, and we are all ripe now to reconsider 
the situation. The coloured races of the world are now 
awakening and are trying to bestir themselves. They are 
learning the sciences of the West. They are slowly making 
their own contribution also. On the other hand, nations 
of the world are fast developing a new conscience and a 
wider humanity. As a result of this new vision we are 
preparing ourselves to co-operate with the West, if they 
are ready to accept our co-operation in a brotherly spirit. 
But the fear is that America and Russia and all the 
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countries that follow them, may arrive at a working 
compromise and then, thus united, they may start on a 
fresh career of exploiting the coloured races, both of Africa 
and Asia. England is advising America to give adequate 
security-guarantees to Russia. Perhaps America and 
England, in their wisdom, may do so; but who will then 
give security-guarantees that Asia and Africa need— 
guarantees that the white races will not combine only to 
exploit the coloured people ? Unless Russia and America 
combine to give adequate security-guarantees to Africa and 
Asia, there is no chance of a world peace ; much less, the 
chance for the establishment of an inter-racial human 
family. 

But it will not really matter how the situation develops 
if only we, the coloured people of Asia and Africa, 
determine not to play into the hands of war-mongering 
nations, if we determine to follow a policy of peace and 
brotherliness at any cost. We will then be able to save 
ourselves and the world. Let our policy of co-operation, 
therefore, be pure and free of any selfishness, ambition or 
racial antipathy. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE AS AN ARTIST 
By 


MaANINDRA BuHusAN GUPTA 


RABINDRANATH TaGorRE’s art has aroused a great deal of 
controversy. Some have found spiritual concept art in his 
works, while others who have searched in vain for a hidden 
‘meaning’ in them are quite sceptic about their value. 
We think both are in the wrong, because Tagore did not 


intend to give any spiritual concept or hidden meaning ~ 


to his art; its beauty has to be sought in his personality 
and his process of work, and we think this is essential for 
the understanding of his art. 

In a handy album entitled Chitralipi—2 (Visvabharatt 
Publication Department) containing some representative 
specimens of Tagore’s art, we find that his creations cover 
all spheres of cultural life. His painting, a phase of his 
creative genius, started very late in his life. He began 
painting rather in the mood of a child while scribbling 
on his manuscripts. He did not simply put a line across 
his writing when he wanted to correct any portion, but 
regaled himself with finding a connection and a rhythm 
in the lines which he scribbled. Sometimes these scribb- 
lings formed themselves into a zigzag Peruvian motif and 
sometimes into a phantastic animal that dwells only in 
the imagination of a child or of a primitive man. He 
had no idea then, that one day he would become a 
full-fledged artist. Thus his art developed step by step 
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from child’s play to abstract art or to what in modern 
nomenclature is known as Expressionism. 

The Poet’s own words may enlighten us on the so- 
called mystery of his work: “I try to make corrections 
dance, connect them in a rhythmic relationship and trans- 
form accumulation into adornment........ But one thing 
which is common to all arts is the principle of rhythm 
which transforms inert materials into living creations. 
My instinct for it and my training for its use led me to 
know that lines and colours in art are no carriers of 
information; they seek their rhythmic incarnation in 
pictures. Their ultimate purpose is not- to illustrate or 
to copy some outer fact or inner vision, but to evolve a 
harmonious wholeness which finds its passage through our 
eyesight into imagination. It neither questions our mind 
for meaning nor burdens it with unmeaningness, for it is, 
above all, meaning.” 

While the Poet drew his pictures and formulated his 
ideas on them, he had perhaps no idea of the ultra-modern 
‘schools’ of Europe. But he developed a strong affinity 
with them, though perhaps unconsciously. When his works 
were exhibited in Europe in 1930, the art-connoisseurs 
there, particularly in Germany, were surprised to note 
that Tagore produced something for which they were 
striving. If the trace of any ‘ism’ is to be found in the 
paintings of the Poet, it is mos:ly Expressionism. In this 
respect his work has been compared to the works of Wassily 
Kandinaky, Paul Klee and Emil Nolde, all belonging to 
the Expressionist school. So to get a clear conception 
of the ideal of his art, one must have~a clear knowledge 
of the ideological development behind the modern art of 
Europe. 

It is curious to note that there is no influence of his 
nephew Abanindranath on the Poet's art, though he had 
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encouraged his nephew in his artistic career and with 
whom he was intimately connected. His art found 
altogether a different channel. Unlike his nephew he 
had no academic training in art so to speak 7.¢. in drawing, 
shade or perspective. But sheer propensity to create 
broke through all barriers of technicalities and gave vent 
to his fantastic imagination. While Abanindranath sought 
for a neo-romantic attitude, Rabindranath endeavoured 
to give significant form to his work which did not represent 
any reality ; thus a bird or an animal or a mask came into 
existence while some are mere abstract designs that may 
recall Peruvian ornamentation. 

The author of the celebrated poem Urvasi has depicted 
the head of a woman half-veiled which may not recall 
Mona Lisa but yet gives the idea of a mystery in her half- 
shut left eye. A black and white drawing represents a 
woman in pensive mood : she has placed one hand on her 
cheek and her sari falls in manifold plaits underneath ; her 
face is bare of any indication of eyes, nose, mouth and this 
gives an impression of pensiveness ; the treatment of black 
and white in this picture resembles a bold linocut. In 
another, two women are represented in an embrace, perhaps 
there has been a bereavement and one of them is consoling 
the other. Though in his art emphasis is put on rhythmic 
lines and form, Tagore is no less a colourist. This will 
be evident from several pictures ¢.g. a woman with a 
pitcher, whose tall body gives her a dignified stature, is 
represented in front of a massive tree ; it is a night scene, 
the beautiful ultramarine of the sky in combination with 
the rich yellows and browns of the picture gives it an 
effect of scintillation. Another picture, the study of a 
collection of flowers in variegated colours, may well recall 
the work of Van Gogh. The dashing strokes of the brush 
and dots in it are somewhat similar to the technique of 
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the Dutch master. Another, a dignified and elongated 
face in yellow, which perhaps seems to be the Poet’s own 
portrait,* gazes through a mass of brownish green rock. 
The yellow colour in it seems to flow down like molten 
lava. 


*Reproduced in the Frontispiece of this number of our Journal. 
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THE BASIS OF WORLD PHILOSOPHY 
By 


Pror. Dr. Satis CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, M.A., PH.D. 


One of the ideas which has been agitating the minds of 
philosophers in different countries of the world is that of 
a synthesis of the philosopliies of the East and the West. 
This idea is expressed in different kinds of philosophical 
activity. International Philosophical Congresses and 
Conferences have been convened from time to time in 
some Western and East Asian countries. Distinguished 
philosophers from both the East and the West. have parti- 
cipated in their deliberations and endeavoured to under- 
stand and appreciate the standpoints and concepts of the 
philosophies of different countries. Secondly, some 
Western Universities and cultural institutions have begun 
to teach Western students several courses in Oriental 
history, philosophy and culture. As a result, some Western 
students and scholars, especially the younger ones, are 
making trips to the East in order to study at first hand 
the thought and culture of the Oriental countries. A 
third and more important form of philosophical activity 
which serves the same end is the publication of a few 
standard journals of Oriental and comparative philosophy 
like East and West (Rome) and Philosophy East and West 
(University of Hawaii). These journals bring to light 
various ideas about philosophical synthesis and contain 
various suggestions for effecting it. It will be my endea- 
vour here to suggest some lines of study, reform and 
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and development of the major trends of divergent Eastern 
and Western philosophical thought in different areas in 
order to bring about a better understanding between them. 
This will help us evolve a world perspective in philosophy 
and possibly supply the basis for a common world 
philosophy. 

Before we proceed to explain our lines of approach 
in this endeavour, it will be better to indicate what our 
main object is. There are certain dominant trends of 
thought in Eastern philosophy which distinguish it from 
Western philosophy which also has certain other different 
dominating tones and trends in it. Thus it has sometimes 
been said that Western philosophy is empirical, objective 
and rational, and Eastern philosophy is subjective, 
transcendental and intuitive ; that the one is realistic and 
pluralistic, the other is idealistic and monistic or absolut- 
istic ; that the one aims at the good, and the other at 
self-realization or liberation which is beyond good and 


evil. We have in view such divergent and dominant 


trends of Eastern and Western thought when we speak of 
a philosophical synthesis of the East and the West. But 
we should not think that a philosophical synthesis will 
result in a uniform and universally accepted system in 
which the philosophies of the East and the West would 
become one. Philosophy being a product of human culture 
is bound to be somewhat different according to its different 
cultural backgrounds. But there are certain fundamentals 
of human life and experience which may be expected to 
be either present in all men or appreciated by them when 
their reasonableness is exhibited in all possible ways. It 
is on the basis of these facts that we are to attempt a 
synthesis of philosophies—East and West. And it is in 
this way that the divergent currents of philosophical thought 
may be understood and appreciated by leading thinkers 
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of both the East and the West. It is just in this spirit 
and with this end in view that we proceed to explore the 
different departments of philosophy and offer certain 
suggestions for bringing about the ultimate objective of 
philosophical synthesis. 

In the field of epistemology we find a strong contrast 
between the leading systems of the East and the West. 
With the exception of a few intuitionist thinkers, the vast 
majority of Western philosophers admit only sense 
experience and reason as the methods of philosophy. But 
in the East, especially in India, we find that, with the 
exception of the materialists, all philosophers not only 
recognize intuition as a philosophical method in addition 
to sense experience and reason, but sometimes attach a 
higher value to it than to the others. 

The word ‘intuition’ may be taken to mean different 
kinds of immediate experience recognized in Indian 
philosophy as different from ordinary perception. These 
are called pratibha-jiana (prevision of future events), 
aparoksa-jnana (like avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala in Jaina 
philosophy), alaukika pratyaksa (perception of universals, 
etc), bhavana-prakarsa-darsana (realization of truths conveyed 
by words through continued meditation), yogajapratyaksa 
(perception of ordinarily imperceptible objects through 
supernormal powers of yoga), atma-saksatkara (realization of 
the self through restraint of mind), and so on. 

When we speak of intuition as a method of knowledge 
in Indian philosophy we mean that special form of it which 
is called the direct experience or realization of the self 
(atma-saksatkara). The self is here generally regarded as a 
self-manifest reality which is either identical with the 
absolute reality or is a partial manifestation of it or is an 
independent reality by itself. So also God and the 
absolute (/§vara and Brahman) are regarded as self-conscious 
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and self-luminous realities. Hence a knowledge of the 
self is sometimes regarded as a knowledge of God or the 
absolute as well. But for a knowledge of the self or of God 
and the absolute, our sense and reason are of no avail. If 
we can remove the obstacles to the manifestation of these 
realities, we will have a direct vision or perception of them. 
What is necessary for this is meditation and concentration 
as preceded by proper moral discipline and spiritual 
training. It is the practice of yoga or perfect concentration 
that stops the distractive mental functions which obstruct 
the manifestation of the self or of God and the absolute. 
With the removal of all obstructive conditions in the state 
of yoga, we have a direct experience of these supersensible 
and self-manifest realities. It is this kind of immediate 
experience which the yogins have of the self etc (Atma- 
saksatkara) that is here meant by the word intuition. 
According to many Indian philosophers, intuition in this 
sense is the only way of knowing the self, God and the 
absolute. But it is not exactly like anything that is meant 
by the word ‘intuition’ in Western philosophy. So many 
Western thinkers fail to understand and appreciate it and 
the necessity of moral discipline and spiritual training in 
philosophy. 

Western philosophy mainly follows the tradition of 
intellectualism derived from its Greek origin. It is 
generally based on either experience or reason, or on both 
experience and reason, as these are supplemented by logical 
analysis and empirical verification. The modern empirical 
schools of Western philosophy, beginning with John Locke 
and culminating in logical positivism, rely solely on 
experience and empirical verification. In these schools, it 
is on the basis and logical analysis of sense experiences that 
philosophical truths are obtained, and it is by the same 
experiences that they are verified, be it directly or 
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indirectly. It is sense experience that is here taken as both 
the source and the test of all reliable and valid knowledge 
in philosophy. What the logical consequences of such a 
view for philosophy are, we know from the systems of 
David Hume, Auguste Comte, and, more recently, the 
logical positivists. It inevitably leads to phenomenalism, 
scepticism and solipsism in philosophy. What is worse still 
is that in its recent development as logical positivism, it 
declares all metaphysical propositions to be nonsensical and 
rings the death knell of philosophy itself. According to 
the logical positivist, all significant propositions have 
reference to some actual or possible facts of sense experience, 
by which they are or can be verified. If this be so, then 
all metaphysical propositions about God, self etc become 
meaningless, for they are not only not verified but also not 
verifiable. And the sooner philosophy is purged of them, 
the better for it. 

But it should be observed here that the principle of 
verifiability on which empiricism relies so much, deprives 
many obviously meaningful and intelligible sentences of all 
sense and significance. When a man says, “I see a red 
flower,” “I feel pain in my teeth,” “I had good sleep last 
night”, we have three sentences whose meaning is under- 
stood by all who know the English language. But can we 
verify these sentences in sense experience ? Certainly no 
one of us can have or can even share in the perception or 
sensation or sleeping experience of another man. Such 
simple statements cannot, therefore, be verified in the 
strict sense. Far less can the universal propositions of 
science expressing laws be verified, for we cannot have the 
scientist's experiences and the scientist himself has no 
experience of all the facts covered by a_ universal 
proposition. Again, how is the principle of verifiability 
itself to be verified ? We cannot have sense experience of 
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the fact that all propositions which are not verifiable at 
least in principle are nonsensical. The empiricism of the 
logical positivist would not only make metaphysical 
propositions meaningless but turn many intelligible 
expressions, scientific propositions and its own principles 
into meaningless statements. Empiricism is thus found to 
be an indefensible position in epistemology. 

The rationalistic systems of philosophy in the West 
are generally based on reason as the proper organ of 
philosophic knowledge. It is generally believed by 
rationalistic thinkers of the West that while sense experience 
cannot give us any knowledge of noumenal realities like 
self and God, the reason in man is a sufficient basis 
on which a philosophy of the world may be built and 
the reality of God, self etc logically proved. But as 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason has made it abundantly 
clear, knowledge which is based on mere reason is devoid 
of factual content and cannot tell us anything about the 
existence of objects. Without experience of some kind 
we have no access to the existence or reality of anything. 
Hence it is that Kant in his critical philosophy tries to 
combine both experience and reason in order to explain 
fully our knowledge of the objects of the world. According 
to him, experience or sensibility gives us the data or 
materials of knowledge and acquaints us with the existence 
of objects in space and time, while the understanding or 
reason in us gives them form and order, and thus helps 
us to interpret and understand them rationally. So, for 
Kant, the human mind depends on some sort of sense 
intuition for a knowledge of the existence of objects. It 
is for this reason that Kant declared a knowledge of 
realities like God and the self to be impossible for man, 
since of these he cannot have any sense intuition. Accord- 
ing to Kant, what we require for a knowledge of these 
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realities is an intellectual intuition which is not conditioned 
by the activity of the senses but of which, he thought, 
we are not capable. This much-needed intellectual 
intuition is thus a kind of supersensuous experience of 
reality. Without it we cannot possibly know supersensuous 
realities, if there be any. The Hegelian idea that we 
can know transcendent realities like God or the Absolute 
through “the reason of the universal” in us is unsatisfactory. 
If by the “universal reason” we mean, as Hegel did 
mean, man’s speculative thought, then the reality of God 
or the Absolute would be only a matter of theoretical 
speculation or moral faith for us. What is necessary to 
transform this speculative idea or moral faith into real 
knowledge of God is some intuition or direct experience 
of Him. Just as for the knowledge of physical objects 
we require some kind of sense experience, so for a real 
knowledge of God or the Absolute, we want some sort 
of direct experience or intuition of it. If Hegel’s “universal 
reason” stands for this kind of direct experience, it should 
have been plainly described as supersensuous experience 
or intuition to leave no room for any confusion or 
misunderstanding. 

It is here that Western philosophy may take its cue 
from the East. If in philosophy we are to deal with 
supersensuous realities like God and the self, then in our 
epistemology we must admit intuition as a, if not the 
only, source of our knowledge of them. Other possible 
sources of knowledge of them are faith and _ scriptural 
testimony. As for sense experience, it can acquaint us 
only with sensible or physical existence, not with that 
which is supersensible and transphysical. Man’s reason 
also can manipulate the materials supplied by the senses, 
but cannot give us acquaintance with any new fact or 
any new order of existence. In fact, human reasoning 
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is not a way of knowing existent facts, but only a way 
of relating our ideas about facts otherwise known. God 
and the self being recognized as supersensible realities by 
many Eastern philosophers, the necessity of spiritual 
experience or intuition for a knowledge of them is frankly 
admitted by them. If Western philosophers who believe 
in God and self as supersensible realities admit the limita- 
tions of man’s sense and reason, the necessity of a genuine 
supersensuous experience to explain our knowledge of 
them must also be recognized by them. And with this 
the apparently anomalous position of intuition in Eastern 
philosophy will stand explained and justified before the 
Western mind. 

But, then, a heavy responsibility devolves upon the 
Eastern, especially Indian, thinkers. In the first place, 
they should always bear in mind that while intuition 
has a just place in philosophy, it is not the whole of 
philosophy. Philosophy may be said to be based on 
certain spiritual or intuitive experiences of supersensible 
realities, but it consists in the rational study and justification 
of those experiences by relating them to all other experiences 
of our life. To say that philosophy is a body of intuitive 
experiences only is to make it indistinguishable from 
mysticism. But philosophy is not mysticism. It is a 
rational and critical study of all experiences including the 
intuitive and the mystical. So we should not make too 
much of intuition in philosophy or make it the whole of 
philosophy. 

Secondly, Indian thinkers should clarify the nature 
and forms of intuition in their philosophy and try to meet 
all possible objections and difficulties in the way of its 
recognition by Western thinkers. One of the chief objec- 
tions is that philosophical knowledge claimed on the basis of 
intuitive experience cannot be objectively tested and proved. 
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It is an experience which all of us do not have, but which 
this or that rare individual professes to have. If all of 
us could have it, then the truths based on it might be 
objectively tested and proved like ordinary empirical 
truths. But we should here carefully consider how 
empirical truths based on sense experiences are objectively 
tested. It cannot be said that they are tested by the 
identical experiences of different persons. The experiences 
that different persons may have of the same physical 
object are bound to be slightly different according to their 
different organic conditions and other varying circums- 
tances. All that we can say, therefore, is that an empirical 
truth is objectively tested when it is referred to and con- 
firmed by the sense experiences of different persons, which 
are similar, though not identical. Now philosophical 
truths based on the intuitive experience of some persons 
may also be objectively tested in the same way : that is 
to say, they may be supported by the experiences of 
different men and women in the world, experiences which 
are very similar though not identical. Of course, there 
still seems to be this difference between sense experience 
and intuitive experience, namely, that the one is open to 
all persons in the world, while the other is peculiar to 
some and not attainable by all. To this we are to say 
that even all sense experiences are not equally open to 
all persons irrespective of their education, training and 
culture. The trained eye of an artist will see many fine 
qualities in a work of art which may have no appeal to 
our untrained eyes. The trained ear of a musician discerns 
many niceties in a music which may fall flat on the 
layman’s sense of hearing. All men, therefore, do not 
perceive exactly the same physical objects before them, 
although they live in practically the same world. A man 
perceives only those objects which he is fitted to perceive 
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by his education, training and culture. If this be true 
in the case of ordinary perception of physical objects, it 
will be truer still in that of supersensible realities. This 
is the reason why Indian philosophers insist upon a course 
of moral discipline and spiritual training for those who 
want to have the experience of supersensible realities like 
God and the self. Now if in the light of these observations 
sympathetic Western thinkers try to -understand the 
importance of intuition and moral discipline in philosophy, 
they may come to an understanding with their Eastern 
colleagues on some important epistemological matters. 

In the field of metaphysics we find in both the East 
and the West a number of rival systems, each of which 
competes with the rest for supremacy. Philosophers, all 
over the world, are found to hold different views with 
regard to the nature and number of ultimate realities and 
are divided into hostile camps. There are in the East 
and the West alike the materialists, naturalists, realists, 
idealists, phenomenalists and existentialists, some of whom 
are pluralists or dualists, while others are monists and 
absolutists ; some of whom take change as absolute, while 
others consider the absolute to be an unchanging reality. 
The major trends of metaphysical thought in the West 
have their parallels in Eastern philosophy in some form 
or other. Although Western metaphysics agrees so far 
with the Eastern, there seems to be a strong contrast 
between the two in their dominant tone, spirit and outlook. 
Western philosophy is predominantly empirical and 
objective, and is primarily interested in the study of the 
external world. It is also mainly scientific in spirit, and 
not only tries to follow the scientific method in philosophy, 
but owes much of its development to scientific thought and 
scientific truths. Further, it has a mainly theoretical 
interest and worldly outlook in philosophy. It is generally 
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interested in the intellectual understanding of the world 
including man and in the formulation of different views 
and theories of it. 

While some of these characteristics may not be absent 
in the entire body of Eastern metaphysics, it is found to be 
predominantly subjective or introspective in its study, and 
moral and spiritual in its outlook. The centre of interest 
in the dominant systems of Eastern, especially Indian, 
metaphysics is the self in man and the absolute reality 
underlying man and the world. These are studied and 
investigated primarily by the method of reflection on 
one’s own self, and meditation and concentration on it. 
The search for the reality of both the world and the 
individual is directed within the self and not to the world 
outside. Philosophy in the East is spiritualistic in outlook. 
It proceeds on the belief in an eternal moral order or a 
universal spiritual reality which is at the basis of the world 
and has a definitely higher value and reality than the 
latter. This spiritual order is sometimes conceived as the 
law of righteousness, called karma, as in many Indian 
systems of philosophy, sometimes as Heaven or the Moral 
Realm, as in Chinese philosophy, and sometimes as Shinto 
or “the way of the gods” as in Japanese thought. The 
eternal moral order is believed to govern not only the lives 
of all living beings including human selves, but also the 
nature and order of all things and events in the world. 

The spiritualistic outlook of Eastern philosophy is more 
clearly evidenced by the conceptions of the self and the 
absolute in it. In Western philosophy the self is sometimes 
identified with the body endowed with a central nervous 
system and capable of performing conscious functions, and 
sometimes with the mind as a series of successive conscious 
states. The highest conception of the self in Western 
metaphysics is that it is the ego which we call “I” or “the 
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subject of consciousness” that is related to a world of 
objects. As such, the self has no reality apart from relation 
to conscious states and other objects. 

One may easily find parallels to these Western 
conceptions of the self in Eastern systems of metaphysics, 
but beyond a certain point the parallelism fails. In 
Eastern, especially Indian, metaphysics the self is generally 
regarded as a spiritual reality which is quite different and 
distinct from the body» the senses and the mind, and 
transcends the whole world of objects. While in Western 
philosophy the self is regarded as naturally related to the 
body and the physical world, in the major Eastern systems, 
excepting the materialist, its association with the body and 
the mind is considered to be a state of bondage caused by 
its wrong identification with them. The conception of the 
self in Eastern philosophy seems to be throughout 
spiritualistic in the sense that all the dominant Eastern 
systems declare it to be a transphysical and supramental 
reality. 

While for all the Western concepts of self we may find 
roughly corresponding concepts in the East, there is at least 
one Indian concept of it which has no exact parallel in 
Western philosophy. This is the concept of the self as 
neither a substance with the quality of consciousness, 
nor the ever-changing stream of consciousness, nor even 
the subject of consciousness related to its objects. Rather 
it is the pure consciousness which is neither a subject 
nor an object, nor even the unity of subject and object. 
It is not consciousness of any particular form, but simple 
consciousness common to all its forms. As such, the self 
is unchanging, indeterminate, and subject-objectless con- 
sciousness. This concept of the self is to be found in the 
Sankhya-Yoga and the Advaita Vedanta systems of Indian 
philosophy. But it is hardly intelligible to many Western 
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thinkers, since it is not analogous to any concept of the 
self in their metaphysics. 

With regard to the absolute reality also, there is a 
similar situation in philosophy, East and West. In Western 
philosophy the absolute reality is generally conceived as 
a personal being who evolves the world from within 
himself as the object of his thought and thereby realizes 
himself as self-conscious spirit. This conception of the 
absolute may be said to have its parallel in the idea of the 
qualified (saguna) Brahman as held in the theistic schools of 
the Vedanta in India. It is also similar to the conception 
of the one and omnipotent creator of the universe which 
we find in Persian and Islamic thought. But the Advaita 
Vedanta and the Madhyamika philosophies rise to a con- 
ception of the absolute, of which no exact parallel can be 
found in the West. The unqualified (nirguna) Brahman of 
the one and the void (sénya) or suchness (tathata) of the 
other are not only perfectly indeterminate and impersonal, 
but also wholly transcendent and unthinkable. Neither 
of them has distinctions within it or relations to anything 
outside it. The world of our ordinary experience has 
only an apparent phenomenal existence ; it exists in the 
absolute, or the absolute is the reality in it and of it. 
So really speaking, there is no world but the absolute. 
What we call the world is the absolute mispresented by 
our sense and intellect, just as an illusory snake is the 
rope mispresented by our defective vision. This conception 
of the absolute being unparalleled by anything in the history 
of Western thought, it is no wonder that it would appear 
as strange and unintelligible to many Western thinkers.# 

(To be continued) 


* From the Presidential address to the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
Baroda, 1953. 
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THE PHILIPPINES : A CRITICAL SURVEY 
By 


Dr. O. Houston Jr. 


(Continued from the last issue) 


Or the many errors committed by various American 
administrations, none was more lasting in its effects or 
more productive of difficulties than the policy of free 
trade begun after 1913. This resulted, briefly, in the 
establishment of Philippine industries whose prosperity 
was dependent upon the continuation of such a policy. 
It meant great prosperity for the Filipinos although it 
benefitted more directly the cacique class and brought 
about the growth of a new class whose fortunes were tied 
to these major industries. This prosperity achieved by 
the four major export industries, as a result, actually 
hindered the normal domestic development and entrenched 
the economic problems which were remnants of the Spanish 
period and results of free trade. During the years of 
prosperity, the Filipinos continued to seek independence, 
sending between the years 1919 and 1934 twelve missions 
to the United States. A few observers pointed out that 
independence would have as one of its main results the 
loss of the free trade and preferential position in the 
American market, a statement which was always countered 
by vague statements with regard to developing new 
industries, finding other markets or maintaining the status 
quo in one way or another. 
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With the Tydings-McDuffie Act and the establishment 
of the Commonwealth, the leaders in the government were 
at last confronted with the necessity of providing a new 
Philippine economic structure in preparation for inde- 
pendence in 1946. Some experimental steps were taken 
between 1934 and 1938 in this direction, and their general 
failure resulted in pinning the hopes of the industries in 
the Joint Preparatory Committee. Its report in 1938 
tried to please all elements on both sides of the Pacific, 
and provided that economic independence would not be 
a reality until 1960. This extension of the dread day 
for a period of two decades so lulled the sensibilities of 
the planners that for the remainder of the Commonwealth 
period the planning continued to be vague, general and 
theoretical. No positive steps were taken to divert the 
nation’s resources from the four main export items to an 
intensive development of domestic industries and even 
the special report made by a technical committee appointed 
by President Quezon in Washington during the war 
was ignored by the first administration of the infant 
Republic. 

One of the main difficulties which lay in the path of 
the planners of the Commonwealth was their failure to 
understand the exact nature of the Philippine economy. 
It was a colonial economy whose continued prosperity 
was to be determined by a continued close association 
with the colonial power. The leaders of the Common- 
wealth were apparently unaware of the fact that the 
severing of the colonial ties would bring problems which 
were impossible of solution so long as the colonial nature 
of the economy was maintained. Despite their elaborate 
planning and programming, which during the pre-war years 
was more theoretical than practical, they took, actually, 
no steps to alter the nature of the economy. The natural 
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result was that the Republic was faced with the necessity 
of maintaining a complex governmental structure from 
an economy which was still colonial but which was soon 
to lose the protection of the colonial power. 

Realizing this finally, the only recourse for the govern- 
ment was to take steps to maintain in some fashion the 
previous close relationship, secure aids from the United 
States in rehabilitating the war-ravaged nation and to 
hitch the Philippine wagon to the American star. This 
added fuel to the discontent already present in the nation 
and was utilized by the Communist-inspired Hukbalahap, 
who were fomenting discord rather than seeking a positive 
way out of the muddle, for their own propaganda purposes. 
It is undeniably true that political independence without 
economic independence is but half a loaf but half a loaf 
is better than none in what was becoming an increasingly 
uneasy world. The old idea of neutrality for the Philip- 
pines was revived by some who did not realize that in 
mid-century, neutrality, in the greatest ideological conflict 
of history, was possible only for the dead. If one appre- 
ciates the nature of the economy, the events of 1934-1946, 
the failure of the Commonwealth to produce a workable 
plan, it becomes quite clear that the only course of action 
possible for the Republic was the one actually taken. 

There is no doubt whatever that the fruits of this 
course of action would have been more easily attained 
had the individuals in the early administration of the 
Republic been less concerned with self-aggrandizement 
and enrichment. The frauds and corruption which so 
rotted the fabric of the nation from 1946-1950, in which 
Americans, Chinese, Spanish and others, as well as Filipinos 
participated, were almost insuperable deterrents to the 
establishment of sound economy, sound eorernmam, sound 
planning and sound thinking. 
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What was developing from an emergent feudalistic 
government was an oligarchic-socialism which, following 
the withdrawal of a foreign colonial power, replaced it 
with Manila, the capital, as the new colonial power. The 
rest the Philippines became colonies of Manila—the locus 
of power—with individuals in and out of the central Govern- 
ment receiving portions of the nation as new encomiendas 
as rewards for party fidelity, personal loyalty to the 
powerful and special services rendered. Manifestations 
of this new movement are to be found in the naming 
of municipalities after certain individuals still alive and 
connected in one way or another with the Government. 
The sources of wealth and power were cartelized among 
the powerful and the provinces became the happy hunting 
grounds and special preserves of the elect. 

It is doubly tragic that those who should have aided 
the Filipinos were tarred with the same brush. It is 
excusable perhaps that individuals from the United States 
should not have known much about the Philippines ; it 
is inexcusable, however, that so many Americans in the 
various hierarchies of officialdom, should have been 
associated so closely and intimately with those individuals 
in Philippine society not representative of the people 
and well-known as perpetuators of the iniquitous social 
and economic system. One of the greatest tragedies which 
emerged from American bungling in East Asia was the 
identification of Americans and America with the very 
elements in society and government which the United 
States should have aided the Filipino people to eradicate. 
The propaganda of the Communists was enriched by the 
many false steps taken in the early post-war period by 
responsible Americans and this disastrous propaganda 
was not destroyed by official United States policies and 
programs which being theoretical, based upon _insuffi- 
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cient knowledge and understanding of the Philippine 
(and East Asian) scene, and vacillating in the extreme 
weakened the position of the United States in the eyes 
of the Orient. Had the policies been less anti-Communist 
(which too readily becomes anti-liberal, ¢.g. attitude toward 
Fr. Hogan) and more pro-democratic and pro-American 
(in the Jeffersonian, not the McCarthy, sense), the Filipino 
and American peoples would have benefitted a great 
deal more. This lack of a sound, well-constructed policy 
on the part of the United States was as evident during the 
Commonwealth period as during the Republic and un- 
doubtedly caused a great portion of the indecision and 
procrastination of the Commonwealth Government. The 
observer of the history of these years must conclude that 
the United States failed in its mission in the Philippines 
at the very time that success was demanded and could 
have been achieved. 

That a rocky road lies ahead for the nation cannot 
be denied by even the warmest supporter of the Philippines, 
and many observers in recent years expressed fears that 
the vehicle which must travel this road may not be so 
sturdy as “The One-Hoss Shay.” 

(Concluded) 
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PALI 


MONEYYA-SUTTA 


(Anguttara Nikaya III. 120) 


Tinr'MAN1 Bhikkhave moneyyani. Katamanitini? Kaya- 
moneyyam, vaci-moneyyam, mano-moneyyam. 


Idha Bhikkhave bhikkhu panatipata pativirato hoti, 
adinnadana pativirato hoti, kamesu micchacara pativirato 
hoti. Idam vuccati Bhikkhave kaya-moneyyam. 


Katamam ca _ Bhikkhave vaci-moneyyam? Idha 
Bhikkhave bhikkhu musavada pativirato hoti, pisunaya 
vacaya pativirato hoti, pharusaya vacaya pativirato hoti, 
samphappalapa pativirato hoti. Idam vuccati Bhikkhave 
vaci-moneyyam. 


Katamam ca Bhikkhave mano-moneyyam? Idha 
Bhikkhave bhikkhu asavanam khaya anasavam ceto- 
vimuttim pannha-vimuttim dittheva dhamme sayam abhinna 
sacchikatva upasampaijja viharati. Idam vuccati Bhikkhave 
mano-moneyyam. 


Imani bho Bhikkhave tini moneyyani. 


Kaya-munim vaca-munim ceto-munim anasavam | 
Munim moneyya-sampannam ahu sabbappahayinam |! 
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PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 
ROCK-CUT SANCTUARIES AROUND BOMBAY 


By 


M. N. DESHPANDE 


[From the Ajanta Caves where we were last, we return to 


Aurangabad, from where we go by train towards Bombay via 


Manmad Junction. ] 


TuE rock-cut sanctuaries of Western India situated within 
a radius of 150 miles from Bombay are monumental 
achievements of the followers of the Hinayana sect of 
Buddhism. Some of these were also used, adapted and 
enlarged by the followers of the Mahayana sect and 
embellished with beautiful sculptures. They provide 
fascinating material for the study of the development of 
rock-cut architecture and art history for a period of over 
a thousand years. They also contain quite a large number 
of inscriptions, important from the cultural and historical 
points of view. 

The spread of Buddhism in Western India, a few 
centuries before and after the Christian era, is marked by 
a significant change in the form of the religious edifices 


of that faith. The structural stupas and monasteries or 


viharas that were being erected in India in brick and 
stone masonry, gave place to monumental rock-cut sanctu- 
aries unrivalled on account of their magnificence and 
plastic embellishment. The inspiration for this type of 
rock-cut architecture appears to have come from Persia 
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where the royal tombs of Darius and his successors of the 
Achaemenian dynasty up to the Codomannus (335-330 
B.C.) were excavated in the cliffs of Naksh-i-Rustum and 
Persepolis. The rock cut caves in the Barabar group in 
Bihar, started by Asoka in the 3rd cent. B.C., mark the 
beginning of this new form of architecture in India which 
was developed subsequently on a very grand and ambitious. 
scale in Western India. The almost perpendicular cliffs 
of the trap rock of the Deccan provided an ideal medium 
for the expression of this new form of architecture which 
on account of its permanance caught the imagination of 
the people. The Hinayana Buddhists became the pioneers 
in this bokd experiment and they carved out of living 
rock huge monastic settlements ranging in date from the 
2nd cent. B.C. to the 2nd cent. A.D., in the mountainous 
retreats not far away from the old highways and cultural 
centres. Thus came into existence the composite groups 
of caves consisting of chaityas or cathedrals, viharas and 
bhikshu-grihas or monks’ cells out of the patient labour 
of local artists and sculptors working under the patronage 
of devout kings, merchant-princes and laymen. 

Hinayana Buddhism did not have any image of 
Buddha and hence the early caves depict the stupa, the 
Bodhi tree, the wheel and the foot-prints of the Buddha 
as his symbols. The Mahayana faith which evolved 
the Buddha image, dominated the religious activity of 
Western India during the 5th-7th cent. A.D. and 
converted the old chaityas and monasteries to suit its 
own form of worship by adding numerous sculptures of 
Buddha and carving out new caves for the growing needs 
of the monastic settlements. The inscriptional records 
preserved in these caves suggest that Buddhism survived 
in Western India till as late as the 10th cent. A.D. The 
Hindus and the Jainas also evinced interest in this new 
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Sculptures on the inner walls of the Chaitya, Karla Caves 
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form of architecture and excavated rock-cut temples 
dedicated to the gods of their respective faiths. The 
famous Saiva caves at Elephanta and Jogeswari near 
Bombay are fine examples of the development of rock- 
cut architecture in the 6th-7th cent. A.D. as adapted to 
the requirements of the Brahmanic faith. The Jainas 
also contributed to this form of architecture by excavating 
the Ankai Tankai caves near Manmad and the Chamar 
Lena caves near Nasik. 

We shall now give a brief description of the various 
Buddhist rock-cut sancturies in this region. 


Pandu Lena Caves 


The visitor will alight at Nasik Road Railway Station and go by 
road conveyance to Nasik City about 5 miles away. The caves are 
another 5 miles south-west of Nasik City where taxis, tangas, a 
Dak Bungalow and good hotels are available. 


This group of 23 caves is the achievement of the 
Hinayanists and belongs to c. Ist cent. B.C.—2nd cent. A.D. 
Some of these caves were altered and adapted by the 
Mahayanists in the 6th-7th cent. A.D. Cave No. 3, 
also known as Gautamiputra-Vihara is a large monastery 
having a beautiful facade consisting of six octagonal 
pillars carrying elephants, bullocks and horses on the 
capitals. The entrance to this cave is richly sculptured 
and had on each side of it the image of a dvarapala or 
gate-keeper. In the centre of the cave, in the back wall 
is a stupa in relief. There are 16 cells inside for the 
residence of monks. 

Cave No. 10 is another Vihara and is known as 
Nahapana Cave. Its facade is very interesting on account 
of the perfect proportion of the pillars and capitals. 

Cave No. 18 is a chaitya and though much smaller 
in size, is almost contemporary with the Karla chaitya 
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‘ hall (Ist cent. A.D.). Its facade is decorated with the 
, railing (vedika), stupa and the chaitya window motiffs. 
" The interior has the usual plan with a nave and two 
other side aisles formed by two rows of five octagonal 
pillars. The stupa is located at the end of the nave 
with five columns running around it. 

r Map of Buddhist Caves sites around Bombay 
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The caves contain valuable inscriptional records on 
the history of the Satavahana dynasty. 


Kanheri Caves 


From Nasik, the visitor will go by train to Bombay. The Kanheri 
caves are five miles by a cart track from Borivali Railway Station, 
28 miles from Bombay. 


This group consisting of over 100 caves, is one of 
the largest monastic settlements of Western India. The 
inscriptional records indicate that these caves were 
excavated in the Ist cent. A.D. by Hinayanists and were 
in use till as late as the 10th cent. In the 5th-7th 
cent. a number of new caves were added and old ones 
enriched by the addition of sculptures. The most interest- 
ing of this group is the chaitya (cave No. III). It 
bears an inscription on one of its front pillars which 
mentions that the cave was excavated’ by two merchant 
brothers, Gajasena and Gajavira, in the reign of King 
Gautamiputra Sri Yajiia Satakarni. This cave is the last 
of the series attributed to Hinayanists (2nd cent. A.D.) 
and it attempts at copying the details of the Karla cave. 
The modelling of the figures decorating its facade is better 
than that of the Karla figures. There are two lion 
pillars in the front courtyard, and in the verandah there 
are two huge figures of standing Buddha which appear 
to have been added in c. 6th cent. 

The next important cave of this group is the so-called 
Maharaja or Darbar cave. It was used for the corporate 
residence and instruction of monks. It has two longitudinal 
benches running along its whole length in the centre of 
the hall. There are also some Mahayanic sculptures. 

Caves Nos. 35, 67, 90 and 91 are Mahayanic and 
contain beautiful sculptures. No. 90 contains standing 
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figure of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara with six panels on 
each side, on which he is shown as affording protection 
to humanity from the evils of life. 


Kondivate Caves 
These caves are about 3 miles by cart track from the Jogeswari 
Railway Station near Bombay. There are some Brahmanical caves 
at Jogeswari. 


This group consists of 19 caves and merits mention 
on account of the chaitya (cave No. 9) having a stupa 
with a grated round curtain wall around it. This chaitya 
hall, excavated in c. 2nd cent. A.D., was also used by 
the Mahayanists in c. 6th cent. A.D. when sculptures 
of Buddha etc were added. 


Kondhane Caves 


From Bombay, the visitor will go by train via Kalyan to Karjat, 
a Railway Station on the Bombay-Poona line. The caves are 7 miles 
from Karjat and can be approached by a bullock cart in the fair | 
season only. There is a Dak Bungalow at Karjat. 


The chaitya cave in this group is one of the earliest 
and therefore very important for the study of the develop- 
ment of rock-cut architecture. It is assigned to c. 2nd 
cent. B.C. and is slightly posterior to Bhaja chaitya hall. 
It is in a very bad state of preservation but enough 
remains to show its greater likeness with the wooden } 
prototype from which the rock-cut architecture was 
derived. 

Karla Caves 
The visitor will proceed to Lonavala Railway Station on the 
Karjat-Poona line. Taxis are available at Lonavala in fair weather | 


for visiting the Karla and Bhaja caves which are 7 and 6 miles 
respectively from Lonavala. There are fine hotels at Lonavala. 
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Pillar capitals of the Chaitya Hall, Karla Caves 
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The caves at Karla lie in the village limits of 
Vehargaon (Viharagrama) and are of great interest. 
The chaitya hall here is described in one of the inscriptions 
as the “most excellent rock mansion in Jambudvipa” 
(India) and is said to have been established by “the 
merchant Bhitapala of Vaijayanti’. It is very magnificent, 
the best preserved and the most perfect of all chaitya 
halls and is the finest achievement of the consummate 
skill of Hinayana artists. It is about 125 ft. long, 46 ft. 
wide and is apsidal in plan having a row of 37 columns, 
of which those round the apse are of plain octagonal 
form. The pillars of the nave on either side are provided 
with kalaga (pot) bases, octagonal shafts and bell-shaped 
capitals surmounted by kneeling elephants, horses and 
tigers with male and female riders, richly ornamented 
and wearing resplendent head-dresses. The vaulted roof 
of the hall rises to a height of 45 ft., to which are 
attached wooden ribs. The rock-cut stupa surmounted by 
a wooden umbrella stands in the aspsidal end of the hall. 
The entrance to this hall is provided by three doorways, 
one leading to the central hall and the others to each of 
the side aisles. Above the central doorway is the great 
chaitya window with the original wooden centering almost 
intact, which admits light into the otherwise dim interior 
and enhances the dignified appearance of the prayer 
hall. The curtain wall and the side walls of the verandah, 
decorated with chaitya windows diminishing in size as 
they rise higher, the dancing couples and the massive 
elephants shown as supporting the whole structure, are 
masterpieces of architecture. The later Mahayanic figures 
of Buddha, added indiscriminately, detract to some extent 
from the grandeur of the original conception. There is 
one lion pillar to the left of the entrance, the other on 
the right side being now destroyed. 
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Bhaja Caves 

The chaitya hall of the group of caves at Bhaja is 
most remarkable as it is the earliest achievement of 
Hinayana artists. Its facade is damaged but enough 
indications exist to show that there was a wooden screen 
(yavanika) in front of it. The pronounced batter of 
the pillars which are five inches out of plumb, the plain 
octagonal shafts around the nave, the shape of the stupa 
and the wooden ribs attached to the vaulted ceiling 
indicate its early date (2nd cent. B.C.). There are traces 
of paintings on the pillars and figures of Buddha with 
chowry-bearers are still discernible. 

The next important in this group is cave No. 20 which 
is a vihara. There are sculptures in the hall and verandah 
of this cave, which differ from sculptures in other caves 
of Western India in technique and are very elaborate 
in details of costume and ornament. They are ascribed 
to the 2nd cent. B.C. on stylistic considerations. The 
identification of the figure sculptures is in doubt. 
Coomarswamy identified the figure in a chariot drawn by 
four horses as Surya or the Sun and the other royal figure 
on an elephant as Indra, the King of the gods. According 
to a new suggestion, however, the sculpture depicts the 
victorius march of King Mandhata on Uttarakuru, 
described in the Divyavadana, a well-known Mahayana 
text. 


Bedsa Caves 


The caves are 4 miles south-east from Kamshet Railway Station 
and are a little difficult of approach. The visitor will have to walk 
to the caves from the Railway Station. 


This small group of caves contains a chaitya hall 
which is provided with very artistic front columns serving 
as a kind of vestibule to the arcaded screen in the rear. 
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The columns are derived from the Asokan monolithic 
pillars, with the difference that the capitals consist of male 
and female figures seated astride kneeling horses and 
elephants, remarkable for their vitality and delicacy of 
delineation. The interior of the hall (about 46 ft. x 21 ft.) 
is severely plain. The old woodwork attached to the 
ceiling is destroyed but traces of old painting are still seen 
on the pillars and on the stupa. 


Junnar Caves 


The visitor will go by train to Poona where there are fine hotels 
and an Inspection bungalow. He may casually see the Brahmanical 
Cave temples known as Pataleswar caves at that place and go by 
State Transport bus to Junnar which is 56 miles north-east of Poona. 
No hotel or Dak Bungalow is available at Junnar and the visitor will 
have to make arrangements for his stay there with the help of the 
Mamlatdar of that place. There are four groups of caves scattered 
around Junnar within a radius of 4 miles and the visitor will require 
at least two days to see them. A bullock cart can be hired for visiting 
the caves. 


There are over 130 caves at Junnar, carved in five 
separate groups within a radius of four miles from the 
town. This was probably the biggest monastic establish- 
ment in Western India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The small size of the viharas, paucity of 
sculptures, frequency of the monks’ cells indicate that the 
excavations are of an early age (c. 2nd cent. B.C. to 3rd 
cent. A.D.). The chaitya hall of the Tulaja Lena group 
of caves, is circular in plan and 20 ft. in diameter, with 
a stupa in the centre, over which rises a dome about 12 ft. 
high supported on twelve octagonal pillars. This unique 
plan of a chaitya hall appears to be the prototype of a 
structural shrine. There are other chaitya halls too at 
Junnar but they are rectangular chambers without the 
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i. pillared aisles and with the stupa at the far end. The 
ar chaitya hall in the Ganesh Lena group of caves is however, 
worthy of mention. An inscription in the chaitya hall 
of the Manmoda group of caves states that its facade 
was the work of a Yavana (i.e. an Iranian or a Greek) 
named Chanda. The facade is very imposing and is 
i provided with a huge chaitya window, on the top of 
A which are two standing male figures and stupas in half 
relief.* 


*Photos reproduced are Copyright Archaeological Dept. 
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THE BIRD OF LIFE 
By 
Lita Ray 
“You have not taught me to read or write,” sang the 


Baul and looked at us with amused compassion, “but 
knowledge is everywhere.” He spread his arms to take 


in the earth and heavens. Proud and happy in his 


knowledge he stopped dancing and sat down. Later his 
song sang : 
“To whom do you pay homage, O my heart ? 
All that is eternal, all that is evanescent 
is your guru. 
Your gurus are numberless 
Your bridal is your guru, your guru is the 
agony of death. 
The pain in your heart is your guru, and 
that which makes you weep. 
To whom should you pay homage, O my heart ?” 

In an age when the very basis of knowledge itself 
has become the subject of scrutiny, the beliefs of the 
Bauls take on a special interest and significance. Who 
are the Bauls ? 

From time immemorial there has existed in Bengal 
a mystic humanism which is at once individualistic and 
independent of the orthodox supports traditionally deemed 
necessary. Maintaining a precarious existence on the 
fringes of institutional religion, it has been preserved down 
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the ages by people drawn from the illiterate lower classes 
for the most part though there are and have been 
adherents belonging to the higher castes. The great saint 
Chaitanya is said to have been one. Also the poets 
Chandidas and Jayadeva. Rabindranath Tagore was 
influenced by it. Its adherents claim Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva as well as Imam Hossein as their co-religionists. 
They call themselves Bauls. The term Baul is rather 
loosely used by a number of sects which differ in the 
details of their practice. Certain dominant features are 
shared however, and it is with these that we shall concern 
ourselves. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Bauls, from 
the point of view of the modern mythless mind, is their 
rejection of dogma and formalised wisdom. No one can 
be a Baul who has not repudiated the set of beliefs 
into which he was born whether as a Hindu or as a 
Muslim. The Bauls cherish no scriptures. They believe 
that new inspiration will not fail as long as fresh illumina- 
tion is forthcoming. The Baul deliberately removes 
himself from the familiar props of culture, tradition, 
relationships and society. Alienated from the culture into 
which he was born, uncongenial to other cultures, the 
Baul stands apart from all, accepting and retaining only 
those elements which are sympathetic to him in Buddhism, 
Hinduism and Islam, the three creeds with which he has 
come into the closest contact. The Baul’s is a tradition 
of individualism and that tradition is, in a sense, one 
of dispensing with all tradition. To him what is true 
is moral, irrespective of codes. And, in order to discover 
what is true, he confronts reality with a naked personal 
integrity. In no other way can he achieve the stripped 
vision which makes it possible to attain to the knowledge 
that depends on no earthly learning, the knowledge that is 
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acceptable without rationalisation. It is a shabby sort of 
character that requires the pressures and tensions of 
exclusive customs and blind belief to hold it in shape. 
The Baul is attached to no particular intellectual system 
or myth. He is independent of all codes except the code 
of love. 
In love and love alone the Baul claims to have a 

force which is capable of integrating both the individual 
temperament and the universal human. Bauls acknowledge 
only one relationship, the relationship of love. It is a 
personal relationship, and it is to personal relationships 
that a thinker like E. M. Forster finds himself forced 
to turn in the search for something solid in a world 
full of violence and cruelty. “For the purpose of living,” 
he writes, “one has to assume that personality is solid 
and the ‘self’ an entity. I believe in personal relation- 
ships.” But the soildity of personality is itself questionable. 
Under the political and emotional pressures of our times 
personalities break. The Bauls have a vision which 
includes and comprehends a perpetual struggle between the 
aesthetic forging of one’s soul and the formless salt 
vitality of the ocean which is womb and _ complexity 
and physical existence. The struggle is full of anguish 
but it is the anguish, not of hatred and conflict, but of 
love and longing. The individual is the meeting point 
of the personal and the universal, the confluence of 
the finite and the infinite, the tyrsting place. Many of 
the Baul songs dramatise this struggle and also the conflict 
of personality with circumstance. Madan, a Muslim by 
birth, answers the orthodox who condemned his singing : 

“Though you forbid me, friend, I cannot obey. 

My worship is in my song. That is why. 

A flower worships with its array of colour 

Or in the fragrance it breathes through the dark. 
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Worship is in every string of the vina. 
My worship is in my voice. I sing it.” 
And Lalon Fakir, born a Hindu, cries in agony : 
“To what will you hold to reach the shore, 
O my heart ? 
Think of the waves before you go. 
The sky will be swept away, Israfil’s horn will 
blow....” 
The shore the Bauls strive to reach is a mode of existence 
different from the physical, within which another mode 
of creation prevails, in which a resolution of complexities 
takes place, bringing the certainty and stability of emotional 
security. 

Emotive cognition, for the Baul, is the only secure 
foundation of knowledge. Philosophy is an arrangement 
of experience, and experience is of two kinds: empirical 
and intuitional. For the scientist the principal data are 
li external material events observable by all who have eyes 
to see. For the philosopher the principal data are 
meanings, the point or significance of which cannot be 
understood without the guidance of a sympathetic intuition. 
The meaning of meaning itself is a hotly discussed subject 
in the modern world. Some, like Forster, find it in 
personal relationships. That is to say, they assume that 
all things are in the image of man and that they exist in 
so far as man senses them. This is one of the basic tenets 
of the Bauls. They take man himself as the basis of all 
knowledge ; he is the instrument and the medium of 
universal value. Individualised existence depends upon 
the existence of the idea of man. The Bauls seek the 
universal in the individual, the generalised idea of man 
as the type of human, the archetype which exists in each 
and in search of which each must set out on pilgrimage. 
This Man-in-the-Heart, as the Bauls call Him, must be 
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found, like destiny, and made one’s own. Of this search 


the Baul sings : 
“Within dwells the Dark One, 
Behind lock upon lock....” 


And again : 

“Where will he find this Treasure 

Who does not have it in his heart ?” 
Again : 

“Who is master in this house of mine ? 

I have never seen Him....” 
Again : 

“To find and hold Him who is unholdable, 

O my heart, attach yourself to Man.” 
Again : 


“Know, my heart, within you dwells 

The Man-of-the-Heart. 

He who knows Him is at rest....’ 
This is the universal with which the Bauls seek to merge 
themselves in order to obtain the inner release which 
redeems and reconciles. 

Like a creative artist a Baul must be a world 
in himself, find all within himself and in the Nature 
with which he unites. The human is seen in terms of 
Nature or the natural, called by the Bauls the Sahaja. 
It is personified in woman. Life as we have it, they say, 
is all that we have. Man, as a part of and in the image 
of nature, is the centre of the universal. The macrocosm 
exists in the microcosm. The only experience and beauty 
we have is the experience and beauty of this earth. The 
data of the senses are the basis of all knowledge. Bauls 
seek to approach and comprehend the spirit through the 
flesh. Human love takes on a sacramental character. 
The body finds yogic acceptance and is used as the 
instrument of supreme perception. In the highest spiritual 
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experience knowledge and communion are one, just as 
they are in the highest earthly love. Through human 
love we partake of and pass on to divine love. Therefore 
the senses are not to be eliminated but perfected, 7.¢., 
they must be used with a skill so consummate that they 
make manifest the ultimate and supreme beauty which 
is the divinity immanent in the splendour of the earth 
and its creatures. The Bauls combine sensual and spiritual 
appeal in their deha-tattva. The abuse to which such 
daring practice is susceptible is at once apparent, for 
when formulations fail, their place is taken by the last 
and lowest common denominator of humanity, animal 
desire. About this part of their teaching the Bauls 
maintain strict secrecy. They are fully alive to the danger 
and their songs of love are full of warnings to the 
unwary or to any who may imagine that theirs is an 
indulgent way of life. Their deha-tattva songs are very 
esoteric in character. The Bauls have often met with 
persecution or been the objects of spite. 

They defend themselves against public criticism by 
pleading madness (the name Baul is derived from Sansk. 
vatula=mad), calling themselves the fools of God. This 
“madness” of the Bauls is akin to the saving madness 
of ecstasy which Plato noted in the initiates of Dionysius, 
an ecstasy which arises from a synthesis of love and 
self-sacrifice. For, though not a celibate, the Baul asks 
nothing from society. The true Baul owns no property, 
has no fixed abode and sings for his food. 

Beauty, says the great Mexican philosopher Vasconceles, 
is fundamentally one with the cosmic energy, primarily 
the beauty of music. Aesthetic emotion, he says, is the 
most valid way of understanding this cosmic energy. It 
can yield a knowledge of reality. It is through song 
that the Bauls spontaneously express their realisation. 
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as They seldom answer questions directly, prefering to sing. 

an Asked why, one sang : 

re “We belong to the race of birds. 
Boy Ours are not pedestrian ways.... 
ey And another song tells us : 

ich “When the bird of life speaks 


th Be quiet and listen.... 
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SORROW AND THE SELF IN 
BUDDHA’S PHILOSOPHY 


By 


Dr. AMULYACHANDRA SEN 


Amonc the Four Noble Truths propounded by Buddha 
as the foundation of his religious, philosophical and moral 
system, the premier place was given to the recognition 
of the existence of sorrow, dukkha, in this world and in 
the lives of all beings, as an omnipotent and inescapable 
reality. All life is suffering. The tyranny of pain is 
unavoidable, as Buddha declared in his Sarnath serrmon— 
“Now, this is the noble truth concerning suffering. Birth 
is painful, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is 
painful, union with the unpleasant is painful; painful 
is the separation from the pleasant, and any craving that 
is unsatisfied, that too is painful. In brief, the five aggre- 
gates (i.e. body, feeling, perception, will and reason) which 
spring from attachment are painful.” : 

This was Buddha’s answer to the intense search for 
an explanation of the mystery of existence and to the search 
for a permanent riddance from its evils that was going 
on around him among all the thoughtful, earnest and 
spiritually minded thinkers of his age. This is no doubt 
what a modern critic would call pessimism. Buddha was 
not the only pessimist of his own times or of all times, 
in India or elsewhere. It was particularly in India, 
however, that all philosophical thought before, during and 
after Buddha’s age, was deeply tinged with this so-called 
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pessimistic attitude, and as Radhakrishnan remarks, 
“In the whole history of thought no one has painted the 
misery of human existence in blacker colours and with 
more feeling than Buddha.” 

In the Samyutia NMkaya, Buddha is represented as 
having said—“The procession, samsara, of beings has its 
beginning in eternity. No opening can be discovered, 
from which proceeding, creatures, mazed in ignorance, 
fettered by a thirst for being, stray and wonder. What 
do you think, O monks, whether is more, the water which 
is in the four great oceans, or the tears which have flown 
from you and have been shed by you, while you strayed 
and wandered on this long procession and sorrowed and 
wept, because that was your portion which you abhorred and 
that which you loved was not your portion? A mother’s 
death, a brother’s death, the loss of relations, the loss of 
property, all these have you experienced through long 
ages, and while you experienced this through long ages, 
more tears have flowed from you and have been shed by 
you, while you strayed and wandered on this procession, 
and sorrowed and wept, because that was your portion 
which you abhorred, and that which you loved was not 
your portion, than all the water which is in the four 
great oceans.” Again, as the Dhammapada declares, “Not 
in the sky nor in the depths of the ocean, nor having 
entered the caves of the mountain, nay, such a place is 
not to be found in the world where a man might dwell 
without being overpowered by death.” 

So all things, however good or noble, are subject 
to decay, destruction, death and all the pains attendent 
thereon, all the miseries consequent thereupon. Even a 
modern philosopher like Kant could not escape from— 
hard as it is to escape from for any thoughtful mind— 
this “pessimistic” attitude, for, objecting to the optimistic 
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philosophy of Leibniz, he declared “Would any man of 
sound understanding who has lived long enough and 
has meditated on the worth of human existence care to 
go again through life’s poor play, I do not say on the 
same conditions, but any conditions whatever ?” Does 
this not purport to say in other words the same thing 
as Buddha and many other compatriots of his said with 
regard to the solution of the problems of life viz. the only 
way to end sorrow is to end existence or the “cycle of 
births and rebirths” as Indian phraseology would put it ? 
But fortunately Buddha’s and several other Indian thinkers’ 
pessimism is not absolutely downright or unredeemed. 
It has a silver lining or to be more precise, the brighter 
and greater reality of the state of bliss, nirvana or moksa, 


has a dark lining in the sorrows of worldly existence. _ 


Buddha and his other Indian brethen in thought did not 
succumb to the gloom of phenomenal reality but found 
an escape from it in a wider and brighter spiritual existence 
as real as the mundane. 

Let us try to understand what in Buddha’s view was 
the root of all sorrow and suffering. Regarding the basic 
cause of all miseries of life, Buddha thus propounded the 
Second Noble Truth—“Now this is the Noble Truth of 
the origin of suffering. Verily it is the craving thirst, 
tanha, that causes the renewal of becomings, that is accom- 


panied by sensual delights, and seeks satisfaction, now 


here, now there—that is to say, the craving for the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, or the craving for prosperity.” 

Sorrow then, according to Buddha's teachings, is 
inherent in and synonymous with all that is transient, and 
further, all existence is transitory. All things disappear 
as soon as they occur. All existence is in a perpetual 
state of becomings, arising and passing away, and this is 
conditioned by the law of causality. This is explained 
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thus in the Milinda—“There are three things, O King, which 
you cannot find in the world. That which, whether 
conscious or unconscious, is not subject to decay and death, 
that you will not find. That quality of anything (organic 
or inorganic) which is not impermanent, that you will! not 
find. And in the highest sense there is no such thing as 
being possessed of being.” Therefore transiency constitutes 
sorrow. “And that which is transient, O monks,” asked 
Buddha, “is it painfull or pleasant ?” 

“Sir, it is painful,” was the reply. 

Thus it is, according to Buddha, that because our 
desires are for things which by their very nature are 
changeable, perishable and not permanent, suffering only 
is the outcome of such desires on our part. Flitting 
therefore as all pleasures are, we court only disappointment 
and misery by our desires because all the objects of our 
desires have no permanence. Not only things, thoughts 
and states of being, not only any being at all, but even 
that we call our “self,” being of a transient nature, has no 
real existence. Buddha held that nothing on earth is 
“self,” if it is only something that is really permanent that 
ought to be called the self. Therefore everything is not-self, 
anatta—“All are impermanent, body, sensation, perception, 
the sankharas and consciousness, all these are sorrow— 
they are all not-self.” In Buddha’s view they are all mere 
empty shadows, devoid of any reality or substance, and 
the so-called “self” of ours which we fondly imagine to be 
an imperishable, unchanging and eternal entity is nothing 
but a succession of shadowy appearances. 

Wherefrom do all our false desires originate ? It is 
from ignorance that they all come forth. Sorrow and 
suffering also consequently come to an end with the end of 
ignorance that is knowledge. Therefore ignorance and false 
desires are the two aspects of the same thing. To Buddha, 
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all existence is a constant and continuous process of change 
with no basic permanence and all being is transitory. 
Life is nothing but patubhavo-uppado, a series of coming 
into and going out of existences, manifested in all our 
phenomenal experiences. To Buddha the world is an 
unending flux of becoming. All is change, continuous 
transformation, ceaseless mutation, a moving stream. 
Everything is from moment to moment, everything is a 
recurring rotation of coming into and going out of 
existence, or birth and death in common parlance. Life 
is no thing or state of a thing, but it is a continuous 
movement or change. This is one of the main pivots 
of Buddhist philosophy—the becoming of all that is. 
Nothing on earth partakes of the character of absolute 
reality ; that there should be no death of what is born 
is impossible—“Whatever is subject to origination is subject 
also to destruction.” Change is the very constituent of 
reality. There is no identity or permanence with regard 
to physical phenomena and likewise the mental phenomena 
of consciousness too are a ceaseless and unbroken series 
of changes. 

Buddha found the basis of continuity in the world 
even though there is no permanency underlying it, in 
the law of causation. In the opinion of Radhakrishnan 
“The law of universal causation, with its corollary of the 
eternal continuity of becoming, is the chief contribution 
of Buddhism to Indian thought. Existence is trans- 
formation. It is a series of successive stages......whatever 
has a cause must perish...... Every substance is organic, 
and its existence is only a continuity of changes, each of 
which is determined by its pre-existing conditions. A thing 
is only a force, a cause, a condition.” To quote Buddha 
himself—“Know that whatever exists arises from causes 
and conditions, and is in every respect impermanent,” 
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and “Anything whatever born, brought into being and 
organised, contains within itself the inherent necessity 
of dissolution.” Therefore, to sum up, the cause of all 
the misery in the world is due, according to Buddha, 
to a craving thirst which, in its turn, is the product of 
ignorance. It is due to this ignorance that we regard 
things impermanent as permanent, we attach ourselves to 
them, and thus disappointed, we bring on sorrow and 
suffering on ourselves even though there is in fact no such 
permanent entity as that “self” of ours. 

In the Chain of Causation formulated by Buddha, 
the unreality (i.e. a mistaken belief in the existence) of 
a permanent individual entity, self or soul, is closely linked 
with ignorance, the former being a product of the latter. 
In his great Sarnath sermon, on the non-existence of the 
soul Buddha approached the question thus: “The body 
is not the eternal soul, for it tends towards destruction. 
Nor do feeling, perception, disposition and _ intelligence 
together constitute the eternal soul, for were it so, it would 
not be the case that consciousness likewise tends towards 
destruction.” 

Again, “Our form, feeling, perception, disposition 
and intelligence are all transitory, and therefore evil, and 
not permanent and good. That which is transitory, evil 
and liable to change, is not the eternal soul. So it must 
be said of all physical forms whatsoever, past, present, 
or to be, subjective or objective, far or near, high or low: 
“This is not mine, this I am not, this is not my eternal 
soul.” ” In another place Buddha said, “Since neither 


self nor aught belonging to self, O monks, can really and 
truly be accepted, is not the heretical position which holds : 
‘this is the world and this is the self, and I shall continue 
to be in the future, permanent, immutable, eternal, of 
a nature that knows no change, yea, I shall abide to 
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eternity, is not this simply and entirely a_ doctrine 
of fools ?” 

In the Surangama-sutta is described the futile attempts 
of Ananda to locate the soul somewhere inside or outside 
the body, back of the organs of sense, etc. Buddha rejected 
the commonly held notion of the individual ego and 
questioned the existence of the “surface self.” His denial 
of the existence of any inner self also is unequivocal. 
The true self can never be identical with the objects with 
which we identify ourselves. One’s physical or mental 
state is never the same for two moments together ; then 
to what self are permanency and changeless continuity 
to be ascribed ? 

In the Veddalla-sutta, Dhammadinna, a disciple of 
Buddha, declares that the ignorant man regards the self 
as bodily form, or as something having a bodily form, 
or bodily form as being in the self, or the self as being 
in the bodily form; or else he regards the self as feeling, 
or as something having feeling, or feeling as being in the 
self, or the self as being in the feeling. The disciple goes 
on to repeat the same argument with the other skandhas 
and finally concludes that there is no self or person or 
living being or principle of life which is permanent. We 
have no consciousness of any such changeless entity or 
eternal principle in man. Mrs. Rhys Davids sums up 
the Buddhist standpoint thus: “The anti-atta argument 
of Buddhism is mainly and consistently directed against 
the notion of a soul, which was not only a persistent, 
unchanging, blissful transmigrating superphenomenal being, 
but was also a being wherein the supreme Atman or world 
soul was immanent, one with it, in essence and as a bodily 
or mental factor issuing its fiat.” 

It is also said that apart from philosophical grounds, 
there was an ethical didactic motive in Buddha’s negation 
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of any individual self, because all spiritual evil proceeds 
from the secret source of one’s assertion of and attempt to 
aggrandise the “small ego.” 

The doctrine of some, as of Buddha’s erstwhile teacher 
Alara Kalama, as reported by Buddha, that the individual 
soul attains freedom or liberation through self-abolition— 
“having abolished himself by himself, he sees that naught 
exists......then, like a bird from its cage, the soul escaping 
from the body is declared to be set free; this is that 
supreme Brahman, constant, eternal, and without distinc- 
tive signs, which the wise who know reality declare to be 
liberation”—was also rejected by Buddha on this ground 
that the “liberated soul” still continued to be a soul, that 
no matter what state it had attained, it was still subject 
to rebirth and all that was meant by it, and therefore, the 
“absolute attainment of our end is only to be found in the 
abandonment of everything.” 

As for the Upanisadic permanent soul behind pheno- 
mena, Buddha’s standpoint was neither of affirmation, nor 
of denial, for such a soul transcends experience. Therefore, 
he held, speculation was useless about something which is 
unknowable, a mystery that we cannot fathom. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A WELL oF WispoM 

During the conference of Gandhian Sarvodaya workers held in 
April at Bodhgaya, the place of Buddha’s Enlightenment, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad gave the lead in digging a well, around which will grow up 
an institution, the “Samanvaya Ashram” (Home of Harmony) founded 
by Shri Vinoba Bhave, which will work for finding out a synthesis 
of all religions, cultures and races of the world. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
has contributed, in his personal capacity, the expenses for digging the 
well which will be named after him. 


Leapinc Musicians OF THE YEAR 
This year’s Presidential Awards for the four best musicians have 
been made to Rajab Ali and A. V. Vasudevachar (vocalists) and to 
Ahmed Jan Thirakwa and P. Sanjiva Rao (instrumentalists). 


Netaji’s House 
It is announced that the Calcutta residence of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, will soon have an annexe with an international Guest 
House, for the study and propagation of India’s ancient and medieaval 
classics, particularly her philisophical history. 


Acapemic MatTTErRs 
The University of Delhi has opened a special Department for 
African studies. This is the first Department in any Indian university, 
to be entirely devoted to studies relating to a foreign country. 
The German Embassy in New Delhi has presented a collection of 
books by leading German authors on Economics and allied subjects and 
a number of important periodicals to the Delhi School of Economics. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL MATTERS 
Recent excavations undertaken in Maski in Hyderabad State by 
the Archaeological Department of the Govt. of India, have revealed 
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a clear history of the culture sequence in that ancient site, the find- 
spot of an Asokan Inscription. It appears that the earliest settlers 
here were users of copper objects, tiny stone implements (some of 
which however were astonishingly large) and pottery of distinctive 
thick gritty grey ware while the second occupation period before 
historical times belonged to a megalithic culture using iron and 
black-and-red pottery, which buried the dead in pit-circles, elliptical 
or oblong pits and in circular pits, in which the heads of all the 
skeletons except one are oriented towards the north, features 
hitherto unknown to megalithic records. 

Stone implements belonging to a 10,000 years old culture have 
been discovered in Durgapur in Burdwan District of West Bengal, 
which date back to a time when there was no human habitation on 
the plains of the Ganga. 


OBITUARY 
The death took place in Calcutta of Prof. Dr. Mahendranath 
Sarkar, a well-known author on Indian Philosophy. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE KINNARAS 

In an article in the March 1954 number of Man in India, 
Dr. S. R. Das suggests an identification of the Kinnaras, so well-known 
in ancient Indian literature as semi-divine dwellers of the Himalayas, 
noted for being good-looking and well-versed in singing, tasteful 
dressing, playing on musical instruments and in dancing. Their 
females are described also as enticing human males. A_ very 
characteristic feature of the Kinnaras is that they are said to have 
a human body with the head of a horse. They are also said to 
dance like deer. The name Kinnara is derived by Sanskrit 
grammarians from kim narah which means ‘Is (it a) man?’ (i.e a 
semi-human being) or ‘an ugly man’, the latter derivation being 
somewhat pedantic. Their favourite resort is said to be Mt. Kailasa, 
the sacred abode of the god Shiva. 

Dr. Das identifies the Kinnaras with the modern Kanauris, the 
inhabitants of the Kanaur valley in the Basharh state on the bank 
of the upper Sutlej, a very rugged and secluded hilly tract bounded 
on the north and the west by mountains covered with perennial 
snow and extending upto the Simla hills. The Raldang mountain 
is said till today to be a fragment of Mt. Kailasa, brought down 
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by the wishes of an ancient king, to circumambulate which, like 
Kailasa, is still considered meritorious. 

The reason why the Kinnaras were said to be _ horse-faced, 
Dr. Das says, is because prognathism i.e. projecting jaws was a very 
marked feature in their physiognomy, which is possessed together 
with an Armenoid nose even till today by certain sections of the 
people of the Kanaur valley. The Kanauris, we are told, also observe 
a festival during the second half of April when boys and girls 
dance with masks of horses’ and deer’s heads. They are of very 
sportive habits, fond of singing and dancing, and always jolly and 
gay. They always sing in a melodious voice wherever they go and 
it is usual with them to sing and dance every evening. They also 
dance before their village deities and sing hymns in their praise. 
They speak a Tibeto-Burmese dialect with an admixture of Pahari, 
which is said to have affinities with Munda. The Kanauris have 
left their name on the Kanauris’ plain near the modern camping 
ground of Phati Runi, and the whole of the upper Parvati valley 
is known to this day as Kothi-Kanauri, the inhabitants of which, 
though they have forgotten their language and are becoming gradually 
assimilated with the people of the Kulu valley, are still regarded 


as foreigners who, most probably, are descendants of the Kanauris 
who gave up trading for farming. 

The Kinnaras are also represented in ancient Indian art with the 
upper part of the body as of humans and the lower part as of birds, 
for which too, some explanation, we hope, will be suggested some day 
by anthropologists. 


Power vs. SPIRIT 

Presiding over the All-India Writers’ Conference (the P.E.N. 
India Centre) held in Chidambaram (South India) last April, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan said: “If we fail to overcome the discord between 
power and spirit, we will be destroyed by the forces which we had the 
knowledge to creat but not the widsom to control. For the new 
effort we need the sense of religious purpose If we accept seriously 
the principles or religion that we are members one of another 
_ will then stand by the people who are suffering from colonial domina- 
tion, economic oppression and racial discrimination, and strive to bring 
them relief by removing the hardships which now fetter their lives 
We must face without fear the revolts and revolutions of the oppressed 
peoples of Asia and Africa.” 
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JAPANESE BuppuHIsT Mission 
The Rev. T. Sasaki, leader of the Japanese Buddhist Mission that 
toured India during June, said at a reception held in New Delhi, 
that the old bonds between Japan and India should be strengthened 
by increasing cultural and religious exchanges. 


Tue MEANING oF INDIAN DANCING 
Broadcasting from All-India Radio a talk on Indian Dancing, 
Shrimati Rukmini Devi Arundale, a leading exponent of the Indian 
dance, said that Indian dancing cannot be divorced from religion and 
philosophy, in which it has its roots and whence it draws its inspiration. 


ICCR News 

Professor Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, the eminent philologist 
and linguistician, has been deputed to visit West African countries 
on a study and lecturing tour. 

Shri Mahatam Singh has been sent to British West Indies to 
promote the teaching of Hindi among the Indian settlers. 

A summer recreational Camp for foreign students was organised 
in Kodaikanal, a charming hill station in South India. Students 
from different parts of Africa, studying in India, were entertained 
at a garden party in New Delhi. 


CHANGE OF OUR ADDRESS 
Our readers and correspondents will kindly note that the 
offices of the ICCR have been shifted temporarily from 
Hyderabad House to Jaipur House, New Delhi 1. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Rajagriha and Nalanda, by Dr. Amulyachandra Sen, pub. 1954, Ind. 
Publicity Society, 21 Balaram Ghosh St., Calcutta-4, pp. 122, with 
13 sketches, 5 photos and 2 maps, Foreword by Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
price Rs. 2/4/- 

In this book Dr. Sen has brought together a mass of useful 
information regarding the history and anecdotes of Rajagriha and 
Nalanda. Both these places were famous in ancient days and each 
played a considerable part in promoting the culture of India. A 
popular account written by a scholar on these places is, therefore, 
bound to be of great interest to all educated men. The author has 
placed under contribution almost all the sources of information known 
so far and has tried to write the account in as simple a language as 
possible. He has also given practical directions for visiting both 
the places. I am sure that anyone who reads this book will be 
anxious to visit these two historic sites and if they take Dr. Sen’s 
book along with them, they would be able to utilise their time fully 
and to the best advantage even without the help of a guide. Incident- 
ally the author has referred to many historical anecdotes and social 
customs. He has also discussed the identification of some important 
sites. I hope the book will be widely read by the general public. 

R. G. Majumdar 


Inscriptions of Kambuja, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, pub. The Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, 1953, pp. 641. 

In this volume Dr. Majumdar, one of the few Indian scholars 
engaged in the study of the expansion of Indian civilization in the 
countries of South-East Asia, deals with about 250 inscriptions 
discovered in Cambodia (Kambuja). It contains texts of about 150 
Sanskrit epigraphs with short introductory or analytical notes as well 
as notices of about 100 Khmer inscriptions. The records, with dates 
ranging between the 5th and 14th century, not only constitute the 
most important source for the reconstruction of the early history of 
Cambodia but speak eloquently of the great influence of Indian 
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culture on all aspects of Cambodian life. Dr. Majumdar has presented 
the inscriptions, previously published by French scholars, in a way 
that is expected to popularise their study specially among Indian 
Sanskritists. 

The epigraphs are written in a derivative of the Indian Brahmi 
alphabet. Many of the Sanskrit records are composed in excellent 
Kavya style, comparable with the writings of the foremost Indian 
poets, and have considerable literary merit. Some of these are fairly 
big compositions, the longest containing no less than 298 stanzas in 
various classical metres. Most of the inscriptions bear dates in the 
$aka era, the earliest recorded date being Saka 531 (609 A.D.). 
They contain usually the eulogy of early Cambodian kings and the 
details of their grants made in favour of pious establishments. These 
rulers are mostly unknown from any other source. 

The Mon-Khmer people of Cambodia were originally in a semi- 
savage state of culture. From about the beginning of the Christian 
era, when Indians settled in that area, Indian ideals began to mould 
the social and religious life of the Cambodians, as these records show. 
The caste system was established and the predominance of the 
Brahmans versed in Vedic literature was fully recognised. Sanskritic 
names were adupted not only by the kings and nobles but often 
also by the common people. The worship of Siva, Vishnu and 
Buddha as well as the foot-prints of the gods became widely prevalent. 
Although Buddhism is now the state religion of Cambodia, Saivism 
was predominant there in early times. The Saivas, Vaishnavas 
and Buddhists had their Gsramas and temples which were the 
radiating centres of Indian culture. The study of the Indian epics, 
Puranas, Tantras, Hora-Sastra, Panini’s grammar, Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasiitra and Susruta’s medical treatise was greatly favoured while 
some of the popular Indian poets were Gunadhya, Pravarasena and 
Mayira. King Yasovarman (889-900 A.D.) is credited with the 
composition of a commentary on Patafijali’s Mahabhashya. 

The contact between India and Cambodia was maintained 
continuously. Sivasoma, preceptor of King Indravarman (877-89 
A.D.), is stated to have studied the scriptures at the feet of Bhagavan 
Sankara, apparently the great Indian philosopher of that name. 

The book contains an index and a useful map. We recommend 
it to students of Sanskrit literature and of Indian history and culture. 

D. C, Sircar 
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The Sinhalese Folk Play and the Modern Stage, by E. R. Sarathchandra, 
pub. Ceylon University Press Board, 1953, size 9.7x7.4 inches, 
pp- v+139+xiv+v, Price Rs. 15/-. 

This is an ethnological study of the Sinhalese drama and 
dramatic dances. In seven chapters it deals with the following 
subjects: I. The cultural Back-ground; II. Dramatic Elements in 
the Ceremonies of the Folk Religion; III. Kolam or the Masked 
Play ; IV. Sokari (a form of dramatic entertainment); V. Nadagam 
(another form of dramatic intertainment); VI. The Puppet Play 
and the Roman Catholic Pasu; and VII. The Modern Stage. The 
book contains 27 illustrations, and the numerous marginal drawings 
also may be said to illustrate to some extent various aspects of 
the Sinhalese dance and drama. 

One has genuine pleasure to note that the Sinhalese are now 
beginning to take a serious interest in their own indigenous culture. 
The present volume, through written in a rather political milieu, is 
of the nature of an objective account of the Sinhalese Folk Play as 
it can be viewed against its historical and cultural background. 
This may be called the first detailed study of the subject, based 
on the observation and investigation of a competent local scholar. 
Without any dispargement to the foreign scholars who did pioneer 
work on the subject, it may be said without any hesitation that the 
present work gives us a clearer and more accurate picture of the 
Sinhalese Folk Play. Though other scholars may not agree with 
him in all details and may even arrive at different conclusions 
from facts gathered so carefully by the author, his work will surely 
be considered a valuable guide to all future workers in the field. 

On some points the present reviewer would differ from the 
author, ¢g. he opines (p. ii) that the Sanskrit drama could be 
said to have had a religious origin only in an indirect way, and 
he likes to derive it from institutions like the Bengali Kathakata 
(wrongly written as Katha Katha). These views may easily be refuted. 
It is not clear what the author means by Bharata Natya. If he 
means by this any dance or drama treated in the Natyasastra 
ascribed to Bharata, his view (p. 16) about its being exclusively a 
female dance surely needs correction. 

But inspite of a few slips of this kind, the present work should 
be considered an importants contribution to the cultural history of 
Ceylon, and the students of ancient Indian culture too will receive 
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some benefit from this, for the pre-Buddhistic folk culture which 
the author regards as the source of the popular Sinhalese dances 
and drama was mostly derived from India. The author has here 
and there given clear hints about this. 

This brief review should not close without mentioning the parts 
which the newly formed Folklore Society of Ceylon and its worthy 
patron Mrs. Th. Gunawardana, very generously played in the prepara- 
tion of this work. The University of Ceylon also deserves thanks in the 
matter of giving suitable assistance to the author of this volume. 

Manomohan Ghosh 


The Culture of South-East Asia, by Dr. Reginald le May, Foreword 
by Rt. Hon, R. A. Butler, M. P., pub. 1954, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London, size 6.2x9.2 inches, pp. 218, price 42s. net., 
with 216 half-tone illustrations and 2 maps. 

The author of this book has spent 25 years in South-East 
Asia and some of his other publications e.g. Buddhist Art in Siam 
etc are well-known. In the present work he has interpreted with 
understanding and sympathy the elaborate art of South-East Asia 
and has also indicated the extent to which Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya, Sumatra, Java and Indo-China have derived their wonderful 
art from India. The book also gives the reader a full historical 
background knowledge of the cultures of these lands, in the develop- 
ment of which, as shown by the author, the indigenous talent 
and local genius of the different countries played no less an important 
part than the original Indian incentive, both Hindu and Buddhist. 
The book will be of great value to serious students of the subject 
as well as to general readers. 


Satipatthana, the Heart of Buddhist Meditation, by Nyanaponika Thera, 
pub. 1954, the Word of the Buddha Publishing Committee, 139 High 
Level Road, Nugegoda (Ceylon), pp. 146, price Rs. 2/8/-. 

This book deals with the meaning and practice of Buddha’s 
‘Way of Mindfulness’. It deals with the methods of mental training 
and the subjects of meditation for persons of different needs, tempera- 
ments and capacities, as taught in Buddhism, which lead to ‘the 
overcoming of sorrow and lamentation, the destruction of suffering 


‘and grief’. The book will be of interest to psychologists and of 


help to those who practice meditation. 
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Vangiya-Ditakavyetihasah (in Sanskrit), by Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, 7 
pub. 1953, Pracyavani Mandir, 3 Federation St., Calcutta 9, pp. 110, 4 
price Rs, 5/-. 1 
Inspired by the immortal Meghadiuta of Kalidasa, a number J 
of Sanskrit poems on the messages of lovers sent to their distant 7 
beloved ones through various agencies were written, the majority of 7 
them by Bengali poets, of which this book gives a brief account 
along with some select quotations. 4 
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